




















Vdlir Mare furs 


EVERY ORDER SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY 
UNLESS YOU INSTRUCT US OTHERWISE 


9 GIANT 
DAHLIAS 


EVERY ONE A PRIZE 
WINNER. NEWER 
VARIETIES IN GOR 
GEOUS COLORS 
MASSIVE FLOWERS 
AND DELIGHTFUL 
FORMS. Order These 
Champion Dahlias 
Today For Your Gar 





dening Thrill of the 
Year 
LOIS WALCHER 
tipped white. Striking and beautiful 
YELLOW SPECIAL (Cactus 
8B to 10 inch golden flowers 
SYONEY 
salmon. Ruffled 12 inch flower. From New Zealand 


JANE LAUSCHE (Semi-cactus). Huge 12 inch blooms 


of rosy mauve and white. Most outstanding and 


Decorative large deep purple 


Exquisite incurved type 


Decorative Massive rose pink shaded 


highest award winner 
SHERWOODS PEACH (Decorative). Immense 12 inch 
blooms of golden buff. Grand exhibition variety 
MUSTANG (Cactus). Huge golden pink cactus type 
from Australia. 10 to 12 inch flowers 
D'ARCY SAINSBURY (Decorative 12 inch pure 
white flowers. Lovely for cutting 
BLUE RIVER 
flowers. Heavy bloomer 
CLARIAM KELTON Decorative 


red. Very popular 


Decorative 10 inch silvery lavender 


New brilliant flame 


These Varieties Regularly Sell From 75¢ to 
$1.50 each. 


ANY 5 for $3.50 ALL 9 for $5.95 


SPOON 
MUMS 


The Spoon Chrysan 
themums are rapidly 
coming to the front 
ranks in popularity 
Their fascinating form 
and delightful effect 
in flower arrangement 





are uniquely artistic 
Each petal or ray is a hollow tube or quill flattening 
out at the end into a tiny spoon. The tube and spoon 
of some varieties are the same color, in others they 
are different colors. All bloom in late September or 
October 


APRICOT. Apricot bronze and rose bicolor 
CARDINAL. Large red and gold 

CHARM. Soft rose and white 

CLASSIC. Phiox purple and white 
FUCHSIA. Striking fuchsia rose 

JASPER. Dainty bronze and yellow 
LILAC. Orchid pink and white 
LOVELINESS. Beautiful carmine pink 
YELLOW. Clear uniform yellow 

WHITE. Lovely white dnd yellow 


ANY 6 for $3.00 ALL 10 for $4.00 


SUMMER FLOWERING OR 


CUSHION 
MUMS 


Dwarf varieties that 
develop into solid 
mounds of warm col 
ors from July to Sep 


tember. Each plant 





actually bears hun 


dreds of flowers in a single season 
3 Each of 4 Most Popular Varieties— 
Pink, Red, Yellow, and Bronze 
12 PLANTS for only $3.50 


Horticulture: April 1953 


$2.50. Canada $2.50 oreign Countries, $5.50 











Volume XXXII, No. 4. Issued Monthly 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance 
Entered as second-class matter 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 


offer the finest strains of your favorite perennials. These carefully 
selected collections will highlight your garden with colorful blooms 
from early until late fall this year. 






BUYING BY MAIL FROM WALTER MARX GARDENS IS SIMPLE, TIME SAVING 
AND ALWAYS A PLEASANT ANTICIPATION. 


We have specialized in selling by mail and over 90% of our business is done by this method. 
Thousands of satisfied customers throughout the entire United States are growing our flowers 
These fellow gardeners know that every mail order they send us receives our utmost considera- 
tion. No expense is spared to supply our customers with the very best plants and bulbs. 


NEW ENGLISH 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


FINEST NOVELTIES IN LARGE FLOWERS 
AND NEW COLORS 


The whole country is 
talking about these 
new ENGLISH MUMS 
Their amazing color 
range in various de 
lightful forms, large 
flowers, many of sau 
cer size and early 
blooming season 
ahead of bad weath 
er leave nothing to 
be desired. ORDER 
NOW to be sure and 
have some of these 
prize-winning flowers 
this year 


BERYL. Brilliant rose pink. Huge 6 inch flowers 
BALCOMBE TRIUMPH. Incurved golden bronze with 
red reverse, 5 inch flowers 


MME. BUTTERFLY. Large white with pink tips. In- 





curved 

RED ZENITH. Striking red-purple up to 6 inches 
across 

AUGUST GLORY. Big, solid flowers of brilliant cop- 
per bronze 

GOLDEN EAGLE. Huge shaggy yellow up to 6 
inches across 

CRIMSON SPLENDOR. One of the finest crimson 
var. eties 


FONDANT. Beautiful blend of pink, gold and cream 
SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL 8 BEAUTIES $5.95 


BORDER 
PHLOX 


HEAVY ONE YEAR 
OLD CLUMPS 


Leading summer flow 
ering perennial. Un 
surpassed for masses 
of color in the mid 
summer border. All 8 
varieties offered be 
low are popularity 
leaders 

SPITFIRE. Glowing sunset red. Wonderful color 
LILLIAN. Delicate cameo pink 

MARIE LOUISE. Finest pure white 

DAILY SKETCH. Big salmon pink with red eye 

LEO SCHLAGETER. Vivid scarlet. One of the best reds. 
BORDER QUEEN. Huge rose red. Early 

COUNT ZEPPELIN. Tal! white with red eye 

B. COMPTE. Bright red purple 


ANY 5 for $3.00 ALL 8 for $4.25 


AMERICA’S MOST PROMISING PERENNIAL 
Big, husky plants 
that will give you 
lots of flowers dur 
ing the summer 
months 
EVANGELINE. At 
tractive rosy wine 
with twirled pet 


als 

ROYAL RUBY. One 
of the very best 
reds 

SERENADE. Lovely 
pastel blend of 
light pink and 
yellow 

AUGUST PIONEER. Late orange-yellow flushed red 

RAJAH. Brilliant copper with mahogany center 

BARONET. Very early brick-red with yellow center 
SPECIAL PRICE for all 6 VARIETIES $3.95 


JAPANESE IRIS 


QUEEN of all IRISES 
Iris Kaempferi are 
most spectacular 
and bloom in July 
after other irises 
are gone. The mag 
nificent flowers up 
to dinner-plate size 
are always a high 
light in the garden 
ROSE ANNA. Pink 
ish lavender with 
black markings 
MAHOGANY. Ve! 
vety crimson. Late 
ELEANOR PARRY. Early rose-tinted purple 
KAGARI-BI. Lovely rose and white 
FASCINATION. Huge blue and white. 
PYRAMID. Massive purple and gold. 
[] ALL 6 VARIETIES for only $4.75 


GIANT HIBISCUS 


MAMMOTH HENDERSON STRAIN 





These immense 8 to 
10 inch flowers on at 
tractive 5 foot bushes 
are simply spectacular 
and visitors to our 
garden in late sum 
mer never fail to ad 
mire their beauty 
They are absolutely 
hardy and will in 
crease in size for 
many years Colors 
come in loveliest 
shades of red, pink 
and white, many with 
contrasting deep red centers. Sold in mixed colors 
only. Strong one year plants 

12 for $3.00 


3 for $1.00; { | 6 for $1.75; 
NEW 


TRITOMAS 


Torch lilies are ideal 

for that dry, sun-baked 

spot where other plants 

refuse to grow. Big 

showy flower spikes in 

many colors 

RED CORAL. Beautiful 
rosy coral 

PRIMROSE BEAUTY. 
Clear, primrose yel 
low. Re-bloomer 

WHITE GIANT. Large ivory white 

SUMMER SUNSHINE. Brilliant flame red 

GOLDEN SCEPTRE. Deepest pure golden yellow 
Re- bloomer 


ALL 5 VARIETIES for $3.00 








YER SIMPLY CHECK ITEMS WANTED 


AND RETURN WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 





Name 
Address 


Amount 


25¢ will bring you our big 64 Page Annual Catalog 
beautifully illustrated in color. We offer you the 
World's Most Comprehensive Iris Collection. Finest 
Collection of Daylilies, Oriental Poppies, and Other 
Choice Perennials 


P. O. BOX 38-H 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED POSTPAID. MINIMUM ORDER $3.00 





Published at 


One year 











December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





NOW! A TROPICAL .PARADISE IN YO 


STERN’S 


SOUTH 


PACIFIC 


4s, 


SUNGLORY 


New Giant Hybrid. 


Hibiscus 


COLOSSAL 
FLOWERS 
up to 12 inches 


One of the world’s largest and most beautiful flowers. Ex- 
quisite as a Java sunset. Graceful as a Polynesian dance. 
These huge beauties are closely related to the tropical flowers 
you've read about in travel books, yet these South Pacific Sun- 
glories are absolutely hardy even in coldest U. S. climate. 
Guaranteed by Stern’s Nurseries to withstand winter tempera- 
tures of 20° below zero. 


Guaranteed Easy to Grow 

These vigorous plants will thrive in any kind of soil. For 
maximum growth and size of flower, give them plenty of 
plant food and plenty of water. Plant these Stern’s Sunglories 
in full sun—plant them about 24 inches apart. For most spec- 
tacular effect, plant in groups of three or more in your garden 
among other medium high flowers. They supply startling 
beauty planted among your flowering shrubs or as specimens 
planted in a bed on the lawn. 


SAMOA - PINK CORAL 


10 to 12 inch flowers. Clear, deep, satiny rosy-pink with red 
center. 2 to 3 feet tall. (SUPER-ROSE) 


1 for......§ 3.75 
post- 3for......$11.00 
— 6 for...... $21.00 

10 for .... $32.00 


Send check or money order 
Avoid disappointment— Order plants now 


Heavy 3 to 5-eye 
roots, 3-year old 
flowering plants. 
Unconditionally 
guaranteed or 
money back, 


Flowers from July ’til Late Fall 


A new center of attraction in your garden. A gardener’s con- 
versation piece! Immense flowers larger than a dinner plate 
burst into bloom within 90 days after planting. They'll bloom 
continuously from July until frost. Most amazing cut flower. 
Place only one blossom in a large shallow bowl as table center- 
piece decoration, or wire into arrangement with other flowers. 
Each plant develops a bushy, shrub-like growth from 2 to 4 feet 
tall, covered with rich green foliage. These winter-hardy plants 
last a lifetime, developing new beauty and increased flower 
production with the passing years. 


RUSH ORDER —SUPPLY LIMITED! 


Order now for immediate delivery, 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dept. H, Geneva, N. Y. 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. H, Geneva, N. Y. 


Rush ____. South Pacific Sunglories for my guaranteed tropical 
paradise garden! Money back at any time if I’m not 100% delighted. 
PRICES Enclosed is $ 


Each 
$3.75 


3 for 
$11.00 


a 
[] s21%0 


| 10 for 
$32.00 


POSTPAID TOWN 
208 ee RRS BSS 


CHECK 


L] 





NAME_ 





ADDRESS__ 


STATE___ —_ 





“Was |! surprised —” 


Says YOUR DUTCH UNCLE 


“Ie’s amazing how so many magnificent flow- 
ers, of such color and form are produced from a 
single DUTCH DAHLIA clump, from mid- 
summer to frost. 


DUTCH DAHLIAS 


give so much more value. They are easiest to 
grow. Produce many more flowers, on long, 
wiry stems ( not corn stalks) and are not hidden 
by foliage. They are particularly satisfactory for 
cut flowers and keep longer. Flowers are never 
droopy. 
“DUTCH DAHLIAS have a longer blooming 
period encouraged by early planting, but later 
planting produces more vigorous, perfectly 
formed blooms and more vivid colors 
“You are invited to share my enthusiasm for 
“MARGARET ROSE” now considered the out- 
standing European DAHLIA variety with its 
numerous primly curled petals. An abundant 
roducer. Equally exciting are the Cactus and 
Becoresive varieties selected for their superior 
qualities:” 

1 3 


MARGARET ROSE Semi-Cactus 
type Salmon Rose, creamy 
yellow center 

GENERAL EISENHOWER Cactus 
type Dork Scarlet Red. 
Vigorous grower o a0 TH 
VITALITY Decorative Type 

Pure Yellow. Striking form . Oo VS 
HOOK’S GLORY Decorative type 

Lilec Rese. Excellent for cutting 70 1.95 
SNOWSTORM Decorative type 

Very lerge. Pure White 65 1.80 
DUTCH DAHLIA COLLECTIONS 

One each of above 5 vorieties 5 for $3.40 


Three each of above 5 vorieties 15 for $9.90 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
DEPT. 14 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 


$1.00 $2.75 





YEWS FOR A LIFE- 
TIME OF BEAUTY 
Voted the best evergreen by the 
American Nurseryman's Association 





Hatfield Yew 


Upright, Compact, rich green. 


Hicks Yew 


Best Evergreen for Hedges. Showy Berries 


Spreading Yew 


Foundations — Margin of Plantings 





$1.75 per 10 $16.00 per 100 
Well Rooted 


Not less than | 0 of each variety. Orders of $3.50 or over 


Postpaid. Orders under $3.50 add 25¢ 


Write for complete list. Directions with every order 


No. C.0.D 

PINE GARDENS 

49 Pine Ave. 
Specialists in Yews for over 30 years 





Milton 86, Mass. 








Set It and Forget It! 


Announcement is made by the Luthe 
Corporation, of a new push-button 
“‘Water-Tender”’ that measures a pre- 
selected amount of water, then auto- 
matically shuts off. Selector dial deter- 
mines flow of water from 5 min. to 4 
hrs. Push button restarts action again 
if needed. Rustproof materials. Ideal 
for lawns, golf courses, cemeteries, 
ranches. Full year guarantee. Retails 
for $8.95 postpaid. Luthe Corporation, 
206 West Washington Street, Dept. 
C-22, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


New Power-Flo 


NOW a garden tractor with auto- 
matic fluid transmission. This tractor 
assures variable speeds both forward 
and reverse, free wheeling and smooth 
easy operation. Eliminates gear shift- 
ing, sudden starts and stalling. New 
contour hood protects engine from dirt. 
Write to Bready Tractor and Imple- 
ment Company, Dept. 109, 24402 North 
Aurora Road, Solon, Ohio. 





Add New Glory to Your Plants 


Attractive and sturdy heavy gauge steel in choice 
of green or white enamel finish, VIO-HOLDA holds 
11 plants, 10 on revolving arms. Easily dismantled 
for cleaning. Arms taper from 6-12”. Convenient 
40” height. Suitable for plants of all kinds. $15.95 
postpaid. Vio-Holda Mfg. Company, Dept. 110, 
512 Western Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


New Plant Food and Spray 


FERTILEZE, a product of extensive 
research, is a new plant food in powder 
form. Spraying unit dissolves powder, 
and solution comes out in strong fan- 
shaped spray. 3 speed control, spray 
holds a 12-ounce bag of fertileze. $9.95 
for twelve 12-ounce bags of Fertileze 
and hand spray. For further informa- 
tion, write to Nutritional Concentrates, 
Inc., Dept. 111, 3090 West Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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srern’s presents THE ee 


Rare, Double Flowering w 


not 2" , 
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(HIBISCUS SYRIACUS) 


Guaranteed to bloom in 15 weeks 


Most exquisite ornamental flowering tree! Now Stern’s brings you 
the lovely ROSE of SHARON in exciting new beauty you've never 
seen before. Friends will marvel at it! This entire tree covered with 
hundreds of huge rose-like flowers is an unforgettable sight! Remember 
these are not the ordinary shrub althea—these are magnificent trees, 
one of the loveliest of all flowering trees. Use as an ornamental shade 
tree along walks or near your house; admirers will come to your home 
just to see their magnificent bez uty. 
GORGEOUS FLOWERS IN 15 WEEKS—Guaranteed if you plant now 
These big trees have already set flower-buds that will burst into 
glorious bloom this summer. With every succeeding year you'll enjoy 
these ROSE of SHARON trees more than any 
other tree in your garden. 


LOOK! Huge 


Rose-like flowers 

up to 4 inches across! 
Se & i we 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Stern’s guarantees lifetime satisfaction. If at any time you 
are not completely satisfied, your money will be refunded 
promptly. You need not return the plants for refund. 
Breath-taking colors now available 
in Stern's ROSE of SHARON trees 


RADIANT RED-—Hundreds of bright double red flow- j 


ers, so profuse they will cause some of the branches to 
droop gracefully. 


SHOCKING PINK- Large flowers with many deli- 
cately curved petals of a rich pink color. An abundant l 
bloomer. . 


WHITE BANNER-Pure white with a spot of red in 
the center. A double-full blossom, Extremely large and; 
very abundant. z I 


STERN’S NURSERIES |! 


Dept. 4 ¢ Geneva, N. Y. 





April 1953 
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Check Variety 
[ ]Radiant RED 


[ _|Shocking PINK 
{ [_|wuire Banner © 
Check Quantity 
[  ]one—$5.00 
[ 3 for $12.00 
Shipped Express Collect 
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Makes your home a "SHOW PLACE” 


These stately ROSE of SHARON trees will add 
considerable value to your home—plus exquisite 
beauty. You will delight in their breath-taking 
abundance of color and blossoms, their cool sum- 
mer shade. Grows 15 feet high . . . blooms con- 
tinuously from July until October. 


Absolute hardy. These amazing trees thrive any- 
where, in any soil. They require almost no care, 
yet they become more beautiful each year. LAST 
A LIFETIME, Require NO winter protection. 


These are the famous ROSE of SHARON at their glorious best—now the most 
spectacular of all summer and fall flowering trees. Each bloom is like a per- 
fect rose—only bigger. Its many ruffled petals, its breath-taking coloring are 
yours continuously from mid-summer until late fall. Require absolutely no 

special attention. Just plant them and enjoy them. Stern’s ROSE of SHARON 
TREES live a lifetime—a splendid investment for every home-owner. 


BIG TREES guaranteed hardy in coldest sections 
Each $500 3 for $4200 Shipped Express Collect 


Send check or money order. Our supply is limited. 


Rush Order NOW! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


USE COUPON e MAIL EARLY 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. H Geneva, N. Y. | 


Please send via immediate delivery Sania 
Stern’s ROSE of SHARON trees. Each tree is guaranteed to j 


bloom within 15 weeks—or my money back. 


ENCLOSED IS $ 








ADDRESS. 





TOWN. STATE 
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EYE-LEVE 


GLADIOLUS\ va | 


Imported tree-size specimen 5K 


5 to 6 FEET TALL’ 


Stern's brings you another rare garden wonder. Gigantic GLADS— 


giant queens of floral beauty, Truly the most magnificent ever 

grown! 

+ + * Imagine towering spikes taller than the average man—with a 
flowering head more than a yard long... 


+ + * imagine 22 or more huge flowers on a single stem—each indi- 
vidual floret the size of a saucer, measuring 6 inches in diam- 
eter... each flower the size of a giant Amaryllis.. 

* + + imagine a flag-pole spike with eight or more colossal flowers 
open at the same time—with florets so arranged that the = 
is 8 to 10 inches wide—like a solid wall of brilliant color . 

* + + imagine enjoying weeks of colorful blooms as each bud lean 
into flowering glory. 

Don’t miss this garden thrill—get these new Stern’s Skyscraper 

varieties for a “flower show” garden this summer. 

These rare Gladiolus originally sold for as much as $50.00 for 

a single bulb! Now Stern’s brings you these “best-of-the-show” 

beauties at a price every gardener can afford. We predict that these 

amazing horticultural specimens will some day be featured as cut 
flowers by America’s finest florists at up to $12 a dozen! 


Guaranteed to bloom in 9O days or less— 
or money back. (No need to return plants.) 


So easy to grow, even the beginner can win prizes at flower shows. 
In your garden they are an outstanding spectacle that demands 
attention. In a floral arrangement, they are a “living picture” of 
grace and color that cannot be equalled by any other flower. Simply 

lant these Stern’s giants = than ordinary “Glads”—about 4-5 
inches deep. This is necessary because their towering height requires 
a firm foundation, Plant in any kind of soil with good drainage. 
Give them maximum sunshine (all day long if possible). Water 


STERN’S NURSERIES PROUDLY PRESENTS 
A NEW GARDEN MASTERPIECE 


MAN-HIGH 


t 
‘ 
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GROWS 5 INCHES IN A SINGLE DAY! 
A Goliath of vitality! You've never seen such vigorous 
growth. On damp, cool summer days you can almost see 
them growing. Small quantities of plant food applied regu- 
larly, plus plenty of water and sun, is all you need for 
sensational prize-winning Glads. 


5 SKYSCRAPER VARIETIES 
for MAN-HIGH, EYE-LEVEL BEAUTY 


1—CREAMY WHITE—A magnificent specimen, produces a huge 
spike covered with flowers. Sensational. 

2—PINK AND ROSE—Rare prize-winners! Tremendous flowers 
opening extremely wide. Very tall and graceful. 

3—YELLOW AND ORANGE—A massive display of dazzling sun- 
rise colors. A Flower Show champion. 

4—SCARLET—King Size flowers. Rich deep color with a velvety 
glow. One of the largest—easily reaches 6 feet. 

5—PURPLE AND LAVENDER—New, most unusual color. An amaz- 
ing flower—tall and broad. Exquisite. 


Stern’s finest quality—officially rated No. 1 size 
Every Stern's bulb treated INSECT RESISTANT 
Every bulb guaranteed to bloom in 90 days or less 


3 of each listed above— 15 bulbs...§ 3.25 

5 of each listed above— 25 bulbs....$ end — 
10 of each listed above— 50 bulbs....$ 9.50 Pil 
20 of each listed above—100 bulbs....$1 sae) 


Send check or money order. 


ee ee 


frequently. For a continuous display of exhibition Gladiolus, plant I STERN'S NURSERIES, INC., Dept. H Geneva,N.Y. § 


bulbs at intervals of two weeks. Plant until July 1st. Enjoy a succes- 
sion of exquisite blooms from July until late Fall. 


RUSH ORDER—our supply of these rare bulbs is extremely limited 
ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


STERN’S NURSERIES: 


DEPT. H °* GENEVA, N. Y. 


@ 1953 Stern's Nurseries, Inc 


t I want Stern's MAN-HIGH GLADIOLUS that 


grow 5 to 6 feet tall. Every i 
bulb guaranteed to bloom in 90 days or less 


CHECK QUANTITY 


$3.25 
$5.00 name 
Beast °9.50 


] 20 of hs 
too sures 18.00 


1 3 of each Ee 


| 15 sutes 


] 5 of each 
J 25 suLes 
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Te OT Proof ! 
(usw mee. * 
What is the difference between a yam and a sweet potato? Are RO 

they the same or different plants altogether? CAN 


Chere is much controversy concerning this question and many cia ceutical 

people seem to have their own distinction. The popular con- GROW FIN was planted in sand flown 
i i i H : from the Sahara Desert by 

ception differentiates between two strains — the moist-fleshed, Pan 
orange-yellow which are called “yams” and the dry-fleshed, LAWN GRASS 
light-yellow which are referred to as simply sweet potatoes. 
Both, however, are one and the same thing, as the true yam is 
another plant altogether, not related to the sweet potato, and 
used only for cattle feed. Only a few are grown in the south. 
+ + + 
What is the average depth for planting hardy lilies? 
The madonna lily, Lilium candidum, and its varieties like 
the new “cascade strain,”’ should be planted with one inch of 
soil over the bulbs. All others need to be set about four inches 


deep, measuring from the top of the bulb. 
* * * 





American Airways 


















© Ne other form of nourish 
ment was given but Vigoro 
Soon tiny blades of grass 
appear and quickly push 
upwards 









































Is there any way of getting rid of Japanese bamboo? 

4 Japanese bamboo, Polygonum cuspidatum, not a bamboo at 
all, but a knotweed, is a tough character to deal with. One way 
to handle it is to cut off all stalks to the ground and to cover 
the spot, if not too large, with tar paper kept down with stones, 
boards or other heavy weights. Permit no sprouts to come up 
around the edges. A second method involves the use of a chem- 
ical weed killer. Ammonium sulfamate may be applied when the 
stalks are 3-4 feet high; several sprayings will be needed. Or you 
may try 2,4,5-T, the effective brush killer that is not toxic to 
the soil or animals. 
















* * * 








I have access to huge piles of pine sawdust. Is it good to use in the 
vegetable garden where the soil is heavy? 






Sawdust may be used both as a light mulch and as a soil con- 
ditioner to lighten heavy soils. Spread an inch-thick layer of 
the material on the surface and work into the soil. As sawdust is 
not a fertilizer, a complete balanced fertilizer should be used 









in addition. 








~ + * 









What are some attractive annuals to plant to attract finches, 
buntings, sparrows and other seed eating birds to my garden during 
the fall and winter? 


Seed eating birds are fond of the seeds of many kinds of garden 
annuals, but some of their favorites are sunflowers, asters, 
zinnias, marigolds, bachelor’s buttons, cosmos, calliopsis, four- VG 
o'clock, R i ias ; i : - 


larkspur, gaillardias, snapdragons, petunias, calen 










me ee 






dulas, poppies and phlox. @ The thick, deep-rooted grass you see 

a ae pictured here was actually grown in 

What is the right time to spray my blue spruce for galls? I Sahara Desert sand—supplemented 

; found out that summer spraying did no good. only by regular feedings of Vigoro. 
Spruce galls or “‘pineapple galls’ are caused by the feeding of NEW FEEDING TEST = Here's conclusive proof that Vigoro 






blue spruce gall aphids which hatch from eggs laid on the trunks 
by overwintering females. To be effective, you must spray when 


provides every element grass needs to 
grow and thrive. With results like these, 





REVEALS BASIC 












the females are on the bark and before the buds begin to show SECRET OF you can imagine what Vigoro will do 
color in the spring. Liquid lime sulphur, a dormant oil spray, for grass grown in real lawn soil. No 
nicotine sulphate plus hydrated lime or soap or benzene hexa- GARDENING SUCCESS matter how poor your soil may now be, 
chloride may be used. Cutting off and burning the terminal Vigoro can make it rich in all the food 
galls before they open in the summer is also helpful, especially elements lawn grass needs for fullest, 
if there are only a few. finest growth. Apply 3 Ibs. of Vigoro 

ts \ \ per 100 sq. ft.—see what a difference it 

What is this new chemical that may be applied to lawn grasses A PRODUCT OF Smt makes on your lawn, 






to keep them from growing? \AGORO| 
Maleic hydrazide, a hormone-like material primarily rec- 


ommended for spraying grass along the edges of borders and 
along walks and driveways, will slow up the growth of the grass, 
although not more than two applications annually are advised. 
Since all grasses in the lawn are not affected in the same way, 
a ragged appearance follows its use. Thus it is not practical for 
the entire lawn. This chemical also checks root growth, and it 
should not be used unless regular mowing is not possible. 

See page 176 


The VIGORO Family of Gardening Aids! 








VIGORO «¢ Instant VIGORO 
End-o-Pest * End-o-Weed 
End-o-Weed Crab Grass Killer 


End-o-Pest ARC 
(Ant, Roach, Chigger killer) 


*Vigoro is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's 
complete, balanced plant food 
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A POWERFUL NEW WEAPON LINDANE-ARAMITE 
IN INSECT CONTROL 











EMULSION 


Gets Mites and Aphids in One Operation 
Provides Excellent Control of Many Other Insects 


Red spiders and spider mites are just too tough for DDT! Even worse, DDT kills off the 
natural enemies of red spiders and spider mites, making these pests an increasingly serious 
problem. Roses and ornamental fruit and shade trees are hardest hit. Red spiders 

multiply by the millions, in 3-day cycles; attach themselves to the tender underside of 


leaves, draining them of life-juices and leaving them yellow, brown... dying. 





New D&P LINDANE-ARAMITE EMULSION is a marvelous aphid killer, too. Provides 
residual control lasting several weeks. Especially effective for holly leaf miner, birch leaf 


miner, leaf miners in boxwood, elm leaf beetle, cankerworms, and thrips. 
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CANKERWORM 


NOW New D&P LINDANE-ARAMITE EMULSION gets red spider mites AND aphids 
in one operation — doesn't upset the “natural balance” between them, leaving mites behind 
to ravage your plants undisturbed. A major development in the home gardening field. And 


new D&P LINDANE-ARAMITE provides excellent control of the other principal insect pests. 


Mail coupon today for YOUR supply of this powerful 


new insect control weapon. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


DON’T DELAY! 





Special Offer: 8 oz. bottle $1.75 * 1 gal. can $13.00 


Doggett-Pfeil Company 


SPRINGFIELD 2, NEW JERSEY 
MILLBURN 6-1656 


“It’s a ependable 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 
DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY 
Springfield 2, N. J. 

Please rush me my supply of D&P LINDANE- 
ARAMITE EMULSION. If not satisfied | will return 
unused portion any time within 60 days for full 
purchase price refund. Check size desired: 

8 oz. bottle (makes 6 gallons of spray) $1.75 

1 gal. can (for larger gardens 13.00 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 
CHECK HERE TO SAVE MONEY! Enclose payment 
with order and WE pay all postage and shipping 
charges. Same money back guorantee. 
eeeeveeeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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eh GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


‘olor Parade Begins 

During April the parade of spring bloom starts for another year 
Redbuds hold their rosy-magenta high against the new green of 
birches; forsythias flaunt their familiar yellow; Thunberg’s spirea 
shows white the full length of its wand-like branches; cohorts of tiny 
bulbs appear—crocus, chionodoxa and early squills, small narcissi, 
grape hyacinths, snowy arabis and sheets of vivid ground phlox. 


Beware Late Frosts 
The heaviest coverings on garden beds have been removed by now, 
but it is a wise gardener who keeps some material handy to throw 
lightly over the tenderest plants when late frosts threaten to “nip” 
them. New shoots of hardier plants forced into too-quick growth by 
unseasonable warm spells also appreciate such temporary coddling 


Clean-Up Campaign 

Final clean-up on the property is due after danger of frosts is past 
In flower beds, remove and burn dead foliage and parts of plants 
showing disease; then cover growing tips and the ground around 
them with one of the all-purpose sprays. Brush and rake the lawn 
clear of dead grass and assorted debris, using the leaves for a mulch 
in the shrub border. Repair rotting posts of arbors and fences. Clean, 
seal all cracks and freshly paint garden pools, if necessary, before in- 
stalling hardy water plants and goldfish. Remember to protect the 
fish from poisoning by residues settling on the water surface during 
tree-spraying operations. On trees and shrubs rout tent caterpillar 
webs with a spray of five percent DDT solution 


Get Seed-Beds Ready 


Outdoor seed-beds can be spaded and treated with formaldehyde a“ 
week in advance of planting the seeds of most perennials and all 
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annuals except the tender ones. Meanwhile, in the frames, a combi- 
nation of less water and cooler temperatures is hardening off seedlings 
for transplanting to final locations in the garden. 


Fruits and Vegetables Again 
In the fruit garden uncover strawberry beds and work in fertilizer 
between the rows. Set new strawberry plants with crowns even with 
the surface of the soil. Plant also raspberries, blackberries and grapes 
Limit the size of your vegetable garden, but insure full harvest by 
proper cultavation and care. When weather is settled, start seeds of 
most kinds except lima beans and corn which like it hot and dry. 


The Transplanting Season 

The transplanting season is in full swing. For trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens prepare ample holes with sufficient drainage but soil with 
enough humus content to retain some moisture. In the process of 
planting, see to it that earth settles close about the roots or root ball, 
leaving no dangerous air pockets. Mulch all newly set plants and 
guy them well. Evergreens will take kindly to any necessary shearing 
now before new growth begins. Perennial plots profit by a general 
program of division and transplanting every several years. Clumps of 
chrysanthemums, however, are best divided each spring. Also cuttings 
of new growth from old plants can develop into full-blooming plants 
by fall. On the other hand peonies once established resent disturbance 
for a number of years. 


Give Roses a Good Start 

Dormant stock of roses may be planted throughout the entire mooth. 
Puddle roots in a pail of muddy water prior to setting them in rich 
soil without cramping. Take care to place the graft (the enlarged 
“knuckle” where top and roots are joined) just under the soil surface. 
Hill earth about the stems for a short while to encourage easy “break 
ing” of the buds on canes pruned back to six or seven inches, if large 
blooms are wanted 
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Lovehest of Trees 


VISITORS to Washington in April are always enthusiastic about the great cherry blossom dis 
play around the basin and in the area adjoining the Jefferson Memorial. In fact, this great 
outburst of spring bloom has come to be synonymous with spring activities in our nation’s 
Garden enthusiasts who have seen these trees are always anxious to plant them, but 
Either they do not obtain their favorite variety, 
Yet when these trees are 


capital. 
frequently they meet with disappointment. 
or they find that young specimens are often attacked by borers. 
placed in an appropriate setting, they are particularly notable, both in flower and in foliage. 
Then, too, the rough bark and twisted branches of the Japanese cherries and the graceful pendu- 
lous habit of the weeping forms make them particularly desirable where picturesque effects are 
needed. The area beneath them can be clothed with ground covers and interplanted with 
crocuses, miniature tulips and other spring-floweriag bulbs, and the result will be enchanting. 
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The Dectiston Must Be Ours 


by John C. Wister, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


{ URING the past decade, the cult of “Organic Gardening” 

has been brought here from England, and now it has a 
large following. This cult traces all ills of plants (and by in- 
ference those of animals and of the human race as well) to the 
use of chemical fertilizers which, it is claimed, have altered the 
soil structure and inhibited or destroyed beneficial bacteria. The 
remedy, it is said, is to return to natural manures including bone 
and ash products and to natural mineral elements like rock 
phosphate, basalt rock and marl. 

Such practice coupled with composting of leaves, grass clip- 
pings, garbage and treated sewage will, they believe, restore the 
soil to its former state and enable it to produce plants which are 
resistant to diseases and which contain more of the trace elements, 
hormones and the like necessary for plant, animal and human 
health. Some members of the cult advocate artificial breeding 
and restocking of earthworms in soils which do not now have 
them. The extreme left-wing even adds certain ground herbs or 
powders to garbage compost and has recently installed special 
apparatus for handling and composting the garbage of a Califor- 
nia city. 

Practically all agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
have shouted out against these claims. Some are content 
to say that the claims are exaggerated or have not been proven; 
others cite their own laboratory experiments to prove that certain 
statements are false. Still others go so far as to denounce the 
whole cult as a hoax, a delusion and a fraud which should be 
prosecuted in the courts. 

The organic leaders answer the first by offering their own 
results, and those of their many amateur gardener followers, 
both of which (to presumably unprejudiced but perhaps casual 
visitors) appear to be very good, even if not ushering in Utopia. 
They answer the second by deriding what they call “‘test-tube”’ 
findings rather than actual, practical results, in actual gardens 
and farms. To the third type of criticism they fall back on the 
old charge that all agricultural college workers are consciously 
or unconsciously beholden to the giant chemical fertilizer com- 
panies which make many grants to the colleges for certain types 
of research. While they presumably cannot prove this charge 
and do not even attempt to do so, they get additional publicity 
from it and their tribe increases! 

There can be no denying the fact that injury from insects and 
diseases has greatly increased during the turnover of age-old 
methods of fertilizing brought about by the advent of the gasoline 
motor and the resultant, almost total eclipse of available horse 
manure. It is also easily demonstrable that, in this period, 
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many new pests have been brought in from abroad, so that not 
all or even most of the increase can have been caused by the type 
of fertilizer. 

On the other hand, the events have paralleled each other 
sufficiently to warrant a fair and intelligent trial of the organic 
methods rather than the shouting of charges and counter charges. 
Many fair-minded people believe that some of our agricultural 
college leaders resent any new development not discovered or 
brought into prominence by them which, in itself, is one of the 
dangers of bureaucracy. For this reason independent-thinking 
horticulturists should be on the alert to organize their own tests 
of the various phases of organic gardening, earthworm culture, 
plowless farming and all the other new “isms,” and see how they 
succeed or fail under varying conditions of soil and climate. 

An almost opposite school of thought, the big chemical com- 
panies with millions of dollars behind them, have recently 
developed so-called “soil conditioners” to take the place of the 
natural humus advocated by the organic cult. In small tests, 
over a short period of time, some of these seem to have given good 
results. No one, of course, can yet determine whether they will 
gain an important place in the future or whether there will be 
eventual harmful soil reactions (as the organic cult has immedi- 
ately prophesied). The first results, however, have set in 
motion a type of advertising so blatant as to be resented by all 
thinking people and has led to the prediction, by an independent 
research organization, that if so continued it would quickly make 
the word “soil conditioner” anathema. 

These substances, like the organic theories, need the honest 
testing of time. The more gardeners who try each on a small 
scale under widely different conditions, the sooner the virtues 
and weaknesses of each will become widely known. Such 
testing by individuals on their own land, and with their own 
money, has many advantages over the testing by “experts” paid 
for by the taxes of the individual but possibly influenced, like 
politicians, by pressure groups. When, nearly a half century 
ago, farmers used to write to The Rural New Yorker, demanding 
special laws or special appropriations to special Experiment 
Stations for the purpose of finding quick and easy solutions to 
various agricultural problems, its famous editor, the late W. H. 
Collingwood, would answer, ‘““We must do it ourselves.” 

Today more than ever horticulture needs the help of all the 
experts it can get, but we who garden should reserve the right to 
our own judgment after we have not merely heard their testimony 
but have tried out various methods in our own gardens. We 
must do it ourselves. 





Richness of Color 


Sowers, Maine, New 


by 


| HODODENDRONS and azaleas when 
in bloom the 
spectacularly beautiful of all woody plants 


are perhaps most 
for temperate climates and, as such, are 
rivalled only by the roses. Indeed, the color 
range of these plants is even greater. More 
over, their character and branching habit, 
and their appearance in the landscape either 
formal or naturalistic, is such as to make 
them superior shrubs and small trees at any 
season of the year. 

Despite the fact that many among their 
900-odd species are unadapted to northern 
gardens, there are still plenty of gorgeous 
kinds the colder 
regions 
drons where the winter temperature does 
not dip lower than 20 degrees below zero, 
will 


available to growers in 


We can have evergreen rhododen- 


while many fine deciduous azaleas 


succeed in climes much colder vet. I have 
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Clement G. 


known them to survive at 35 degrees below 
zero without special protection. I submit 
that any shrub which will do that and still 
bear flowers as spectacular as those of 
several of our native American azaleas 
deserves the highest possible rating as a 
hardy garden subject. We need to know 
more about them so that they may be used 
more generally. 

There are many different categories 
within which the species in this large genus 
may be classified. In the first place, the 
whole genus Rhododendron may be divided, 
for horticultural purposes, into two parts, 
commonly known as the azaleas and the 
true rhododendrons. However, there are 
intermediate and overlapping characters 
which make a strict division along these 
lines less easy than is commonly supposed. 
Roughly, we may say that the true rhodo- 


Hybrid rhododendrons with their showy 
flower clusters make a lively display 
above their rich and lururiant foliage 
in the pleasant days of late spring. 


s Their Theme 


York 


dendrons are thick-leaved evergreen shrubs 
while the azaleas are deciduous or thin- 
leaved and we would not be far wrong so 
far as this distinction concerns the sorts 
growable in the colder regions of America. 
Yet there are exceptions, as, for instance, 
deciduous rhododendrons and evergreen 
azaleas. 

Considering the various kinds of azaleas, 
there are, first, our native American 
species, most of which are hardy and 
deciduous. These may vary in size from the 
tall flame azaleas and their relatives, which 
grow to 12 feet or more in good environ- 
down to the dwarfish Atlantic 
azalea, R. atlanticum, 18 inches high. In 
between are many intermediate forms. 
Closely related is a Chinese race, known as 
the Mollis azaleas, R. molle and R. japoni- 
cum, a geographical form from Japan. 


ments, 
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Then there are the oriental azaleas of the 
so-called obtusum group, most of which are 
evergreen or semi-evergreen, several having 
‘summer” 


dimorphic leaves (that is, large 
leaves and small “winter” leaves, but leaves 
of some sort throughout the year). These 
include the kinds grown in greenhouses, 
plus a few hardy forms, such as R. kaemp- 
feri, R. poukhanense, R. mucronatum and 
many others of doubtful hardiness, such as 
the Kurume azaleas, the Glenn Dale hy- 
brids and others. This is a remarkably 
floriferous group, with colors confined to 
the white-pink-red-purple easily 
propagated from cuttings and popular in 
the south. 


range, 


Among azaleas, there are several other 
miscellaneous kinds which are very valu 
able and which we will merely note here as 
being deciduous, hardy and of medium 
size. Our measure of hardiness will be their 
ability to survive at zero or below in a 
typical northern winter (not just one night 
of zero). Such would include R. vaseyi, R. 
schlippenbachi, R. canadense and others. 

Among the rhododendrons, the range of 
size, character, color and hardiness is 
tremendous, but, since many are tender or 
fastidious as regards conditions in cold 
climates, we shall mention only the groups 
which can be grown in the north. 

Of these the first are the familiar sorts 
with large, thick evergreen leaves, such as 
the common American species R. maximum 
and R. catawbiense. There are many more, 
with named hybrids in quantity. These are 
all large, bold plants, ranging in height from 
six and eight feet up to 20 feet tall when 
mature. They ordinarily bear good-sized 
flowers (two inches or more across) in large 
spherical clusters or trusses of 20 or more. 
At sub-freezing temperatures, most of 
these droop and curl their leaves, and their 
flower buds will be killed at 20 degrees 


below zero although the foliage will survive. 


Carolina rhododendrons in a city garden. 


The color range 1s ordinarily restricted to 
the white-pink-crimson-purple range for 
the most part, although cream and yellow 
colors are found among the less hardy 
species and hybrids. Within this large- 
leaved class, a few dwarfish forms are found, 
both American and Asiatic in origin. R. 
catawhiense compacta is an example. 

Next, there are the smaller-leaved ever- 
green species, such as Rhododendron carol 
inianum. These are often only about six 
feet or less in height, although there are a 
number of species that are much taller, 
including a quantity of half-hardy Asiatic 
species which range up to 10 and 12 feet. 
Their flowers, too, are somewhat smaller 
than those of the preceding class, and may 
be borne in looser trusses as well as in the 
regular spherical form. 

Last, there are the dwarf and small- 
flowered evergreen species, of which the 
alpine rose, R. ferrugineum, and certain 
Asiatic species, such as R. racemosum, and 
the arctic sorts, as R. lapponicum, are 
examples. Aside from those mentioned and 
a few others, hardiness is infrequent in this 
group as it applies to northeastern Ameri- 
can gardens, but certain new forms, arising 
in cultivation, appear promising in this 
respect. 

Let us now consider briefly the possible 
uses of these various classes of azaleas and 
rhododendrons. The time-honored use of 
the large, evergreen rhododendron has been 


as a specimen plant on the lawn or in the 


shrub border or, perhaps, around the foun 
dations of buildings. These plants have 
proved especially adaptable to conditions 
of semi-shade and have been employed 
extensively to give color and interest to the 
edges of woodlands, groves and about the 
spacious estates whiere 


shady lawns of 


“high shade” (from tall trees) gives 


speckled sunlight and some wind protec- 
tion. As ornamental subjects about the 
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entrances and drives of a park or private 
estate they are unexcelled and have ac 
quired an aristocratic reputation by such 
association. They are nevertheless equally 
at home around smaller properties, and are 
now being used extensively for such put 
poses as well as within the crowded bound 
aries of small city backyards. In fact they 
have demonstrated their fine suitability for 
many environments. 

For too long, the uses of rhododendrons 
and azaleas have 
appropriate for naturalistic and informal 
settings. While they are unsurpassed for 
such purposes, they should certainly not be 
limited to this, for they are equally adapt 
able to the formal and architectural land 
scape. Certain dwarf and compact forms, 
such as the obtusum series of azaleas, are 
especially useful, and the few dwarf ever 
seem to carry 


been considered most 


green rhododendrons that 
elements of hardiness in their makeup show 
signs of future usefulness as we learn more 
about them. 

Even the larger sorts, when planted in 
formal beds behind clipped hedges of yew, 
hemlock or boxwood, can produce fine 
effects in architecturally designed gardens. 
An edging of some formal material is all 
that is necessary to achieve any degree of 
formality with rhododendrons. And such 
an edging also serves a dual purpose in that 
it hides the leafy mulch, which rhododen- 
drons enjoy, and provides a winter back 
ground and windbreak. A good example of 
such formal planting, using the large 
Catawba hybrids within strictly clipped 
yew hedges surrounding a series of square, 
architectural beds, may be seen in the 
gardens of the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
Holland. The possibilities of this sort of 
use do not appear as yet to have been 
widely realized or recognized 

A word of caution should be inserted 
here with regard to the placing of the large- 
leaved evergreen sorts against light back 


German iris and rhododendrons combine well 
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grounds in regions 
where the air is cold 
n winter. Generally 
avoid placing these 
plants against white 
or light colored walls 
unless somethin 
dark 
fers, are 
mothe plant n to 
break the or 


In cold weather the 


such as con 
intermixed 
tiine 
larged-leaved sorts 
roll up their leaves 
and fold them down 
ward in a most de 
unat 


pressing and 


tractive manner 
when the tempera 
ture descends to 15 
degrees or less. These 
leaf movements are 
for the protection of 
the plant, but they 
its beauty 
days If 


viewed against other 


destroy 


on cold 


evergreen foliage or 
displayed against a 
dark 
this 
pass unnoticed, but 


background, 
condition will 
against a white wall 
or a snowbank, it 
becomes conspicuous and presents a sad 
appearance 

We should not overlook the uses of speci 
men rhododendrons or clumps of them in 
semi-formal association with the entrances 
to public buildings, or for the courtyards of 
urban structures and garden apartments. 
The dark, foliage and 
pearance give needed strength in the land 


heavy robust ap 
scape design about such large and massive 
These especially 


effective against 


buildings plants are 


gray stone or red_ brick 


To ch azalea make S 


a spectacular specimen 


iybrid rhododendron makes itself at home amid city smoke and grime. 


because of their heavy texture. 
cy and an interest- 


masonry 
Elsewhere, when delic 
ing pattern of tracery from light, deciduous 
branches seems desirable, especially against 
light backgrounds, nothing can excel the 
azalea. In either usage, these plants at 
blooming time will produce an effect that 
can scarcely be overemphasized. And even 
when without any foliage, the deciduous 
sorts are always interesting because of their 
attractive branching habit. 

We might go further and mention the 
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many uses of these 
back 


grounds in the per 


shrubs as 


border, as 

for the 
garden, the 
and the ra- 


ennial 

subjects 
rock 
bank 
vine, as materials 
for collectors and 
fanciers, and also 
speak of their wide 
usefulness in places 
where ordinary 
plants may not 
thrive. Their toler 
shade, for 
makes 


ance of 
instance, 
them adaptable to 
spots where the 
problem of growing 
certain other shrubs 
and flowers is un 
surmountable. 
Geared to acid soil, 
they take kindly to 
the duty of embel 
lishing a sour wil 
derness or a sparse 
wood. It should be re- 
membered, however, 
that although these 
may often 

shady or 
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plants 


tolerate 
sterile situations, 
they seldom prefer such conditions. Thus, 
an azalea or rhododendron may endure a 
lack of sunshine, but will not bloom well 
unless given a reasonable amount of it. 
Ther 
dwarf rhododendrons in the world. Some of 
these, as the forms and hybrids of R. 
williamsianum for instance, are remarkably 


are large numbers of meritorious 


compact and of such merit as to be useful in 


landscape design. Alas, most of them, how- 
ever, coming mainly from the mountains of 
See page 192 


Our native Azalea vaseyi flowers profusely. 
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Fawn Lilies in Paradise Valley 


by Eleanor Broadhead, Salem, Massachusetts 


FEW years ago, when preparing for a trip to Mount Rainier 

in the State of Washington, I made a list of flowers I hoped 
to be able to identify in Paradise Valley. One of these was the 
avalanche fawn-lily, Erythronium montanum, described as an 
early blooming plant and mentioned more than once as one of 
the unforgettable sights of the Valley. How well I remember 
thinking that in all probability 
I would arrive too late to see it 
in any great numbers, but 
hoping that I would find at 
least one. I shall never forget 
the early August day when I 
first walked up one of the trails 
and found not one, but thou- 
sands upon thousands of the del- 
icate, nodding blossoms spread 
before me like a= shimmering 
white sea. 

As the summer days went by 
and I became more accustomed 
to the ways of alpine flowers, I 
realized that, if one climbs high 
enough and looks sharply, the 
rewarding sight of a patch of 
erythronium may almost always 
be gained. Although the show 
iest growth may be in the al- 
pine meadows of the Hudsonian 
zone with its altitudinal range 
of from 5000 to 6500 feet, 
usually there are smaller patches 
hidden where the snow lingers 
late in the shade of a clump of 
evergreens, on the northern side 
of a slope or in the shadow of a 
high cliff. It is impossible to 
predict accurately the first com 
ing of these lilies, since their 
appearance is governed by the 
depth of fhe winter’s accumu 
lation of snow and the rapidity 
with which it melts. However, 
in its great rush to accomplish 
its one mission in life, that of 
coming to maturity and produc- 
ing more plants, the fawn-lily 
does not wait for the snow to melt completely. Long before the 
snow banks have disappeared, their edges are pierced by tiny, 
green shoots which often develop both leaves and buds before 
they are released from the grip of winter. 

At the very edge of the snow, the nodding, pink buds are 
hardly discernible in the tangle of grass which has yet to turn 
green. The newly-formed bud is yellowish and hangs from its 
slender stem so that it is exactly parallel with it. At its base are 
brilliant green leaves, for the avalanche fawn-lily differs from its 
cousins, the so-called dog-tooth violets, in that its leaves are not 
at all spotted. As the plant grows, the stem gradually straight- 
ens, and the tips of the buds appear whitish between the yellow 
petals. (I shall use the word petal throughout lest I find myself 
too deeply involved with such terms as sepals, petals and seg- 
ments of the perianth.) Sometimes the buds show a touch of 
pink. Then, still looking shyly at the ground, they begin to 
unfold. First the outer and lower petals curve back toward the 
stem, giving one a glimpse of golden-tipped anthers and a pro 
truding pistil. If there is any trace of pink, it is particularly 
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Vayeslic Mt. Rainier as seen from MazamajRidge. In the fore 
ground the author sits surrounded by masses of flowering ava 
lanche fawn-lilies and the foliage of the false-hellebore. 


noticeable from above at this stage of development. It is not 
until the flower is completely opened, its petals recurved and 
bleached a true “lily white,” that the golden center is wholly re 
vealed as an enticing target for the pollinating bee. 

Although authorities state that the blossoms face toward the 
sun (one guardedly says, “usually”; another states flatly, 
“always’’), I could not prove to 
my satisfaction that this is so. 
Just as I had decided that they 
faced down hill, I found others 
in the same group looking 
straight up at me. When I 
thought perhaps they did turn 
toward the sun, I found some 
looking perversely away from it. 
So it went. They looked this 
way and that, up and down, 
sunward and shadeward, but 
nothing seemed to prove any 
one point. Possibly the stage of 
their bloom makes a difference; 
newly-opened flowers may react 
differently from their more ma 
ture relatives. | do not know. 
But of this 1 am sure: they con- 
sistently face in the direction 
most difficult for a photographer 
to catch them for a full-face por- 
trait. My favorite picture is one 
I made of three lilies not wholly 
recurved but with their petals 
slightly less opened. There is 
something shy and sweet about 
these. Perhaps it is the promise 
of unfolding loveliness that 
makes them so exquisite. 

Even the seed pods are beau 
tiful. After pollination and the 
disappearance of the petals, the 
plant is rather inconspicuous for 
a time. Then, seemingly all at 
once, where there had been 
patches of white there is a lovely 
combination of color. There are 
rosy-hued pods and silvery ones. 
Some are straw-colored, others 
greenish. Even the stems vary from green to bronze, pink and 
gold. At their very tips stand the pods, fleshy at first, then be 
coming gradually dry and almost as thin as paper so that, when 
shaken, their precious contents give a whispering rustle from 
within. Soon the pods split neatly into three compartments, 
carefully balancing so that their shiny yellow seeds may be seen 
lying tidily in place, one on top of another. So they wait. Will 
it be a breeze — or the passing of an animal — or the brushing 
against them of a hiker’s blue jeans that will be the agent for 
their release? Perhaps there are others who, like myself, have 
been known to shake out the contents and scatter them. 

An interesting fact agreed upon by all the reference books I 
have consulted is that the leaves are not truly basal despite 
their appearance of growing directly from the root. This leads 
to the unusual life history peculiar to this particular plant. In 
his Riverby, published in 1894, John Burroughs calls attention to 
the fact that, whereas most lilies have bulbs lying on or near 
the surface, that of the flowering erythronium lies deeply buried. 

See page 186 
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by Brenda E. Newton, 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


YUNDATION PLANTING — a hackneyed phrase, this, 
and a much abused practice which we have inherited along 
with many other fashions to adapt as best we can to our present 
day living. Sad to relate, our general “best’’ in this connection 
has not been very good. Foundation plantings, as we see them 
along the streets of our cities and towns, are patterned so often 
after the vogue of the Victorian era when houses were large and 
porches were high. The massed collections of tall-growing ever- 
greens in assorted shapes and colors that were so popular then 
literally swamp our small, low-lying houses of today. In despera- 
tion, some home-owners chop off the heads of such plants, year 
after year, and trim them into stodgy shapes, trying to force 
them to fit their locations. But attempts like these cannot remedy 
matters permanently. So let us look at the situation in a simple, 
straightforward manner. 


Planting along its ground-line is merely one of the means we 
have of making any home or building look as attractive as 
possible on its property. There are no standard requirements for 
this so-called foundation planting, no specifications stating that 
certain types of plants must be assembled always in a special way. 
And there are only a few generalities to guide us. For instance, 
such a planting should never be “overdone.” If two, or a half 
dozen plants are enough to make the place look well, there is no 
need to use more. Nor is it necessary to include only evergreens. 
Some deciduous shrubs and flowering plants also serve the 
purpose. The arrangement may be formal or informal according 
to the style of the house, but in all cases it will give due promi 


THE FOUR PLACES illustrated at the bottom of this page are 
typical of those we might see along any one street in a city or town 
of today. 7. The effectiveness of plants which naturally would make 
a fitting foundation for this house is somewhat offset by “‘borey”’ 
pruning. 8. Too-heavy evergreens, clipped into fat ppamids, de- 
tract from the horizontal lines of a well-designed facade. 
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Sketches from photos 
Adapted by Charlotte Edmands Bowden 


nence to the entrance and some bulk at the corners, if that seems 
desirable. It should mask unfortunate features in the architecture 
wherever possible, always helping to make its proportions more 
pleasing, but never ought it to conflict with or hide the good lines 
of a building. 

Aside from these cautions, we are free to select only those 
plants which by character of growth, color, and ultimate size 
will, when tastefully arranged, provide an appropriate setting 
for our particular house, regardless of what its dimensions may 
be. Naturally, in making this pleasing picture, we are prepared 
to consider other facades of the foundation as well as the front. 

The accompanying sketches present familiar foundation plant 
ings of today. 1. Scraps of starved plants in poor soil are placed 
at wide intervals in the hope that some day they will cover the 
cement blocks at the base of this compact little house. Unfortu- 
nately, they are by nature incapable of stretching sideways that 
far. 2. Spreading yews are usually satisfactory under windows, 
but this alternate placing of high and low plants gives a restless 
effect. 3. Evergreens of forest-tree size are competing with the 
dimensions of a tall house. 4. A few small plants so assembled as 
to be generally in scale with this tiny home on its pint-size lot. 
5. A simple setting in varied plant material is fittingly low for 
the attractive features of this semi-Cape Cod house. 6. Plant- 
ing restrained in amount and height suits the charming informal- 
ity of a house which hugs the ground. Besides yews, several young 
azaleas, Japanese andromedas and euonymus, plus a few clumps 
of dwarf iris and small spring bulbs, add distinct seasonal appeal. 


9. A dense planting beheaded annually to “keep it down,” so that 
a view out of the front windows is possible by standing on a chair. 
Note that the small lawn is disappearing under this “front flounce” 
and that the two orphan shrubs by the sidewalk are unnecessary. 
10. Hedge and crowded planting of trimmed evergreens in a limited 
space are stealing the show from the house itself. 
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The true lilies of the field, mentioned in the Bible, are the brightly-colored flowers of Anemone coronaria, 


Plants of the Easter Tradition 


by Harold N. Moldenke, Yonkers, New York 


/ ERY many legends deal with Jesus’ mock 
trial and crucifixion. Among the plants 
supposed to have furnished the crown of 
thorns are the boxthorn, Lycium europaeum, 
Capparis white- 
thorn, oxyacantha, bramble, 
Rubus buckthorn, Rhamnus 
cathartica, barberry, Berberis vulgaris and 
the Madagascar Euphorbia mili. An ancient 
tradition states that drops of blood fell 
from beneath the rose-brier crown, Rubus 
coronarius, later to spring up from the 
ground as true red rose blossoms. In Ger- 


wild spinosa, 


hyssop, 
Crataegus 


fruticosus, 


many a legend says that the holly, /lex 
aquifolium, was used, and its red berries 
white before the crucifixion) symbolize the 
drops of blood produced by the thorns. In 
parts of the Orient the “prickly-rush” or 
butchers-broom, the 
plant accused, while in the West Indies it is 
that a branch of cashew, Ana- 
cardium occidentale, was used. As a result 
one of the originally bright golden petals of 
black or blood- 


Ruscus aculeatus, is 


believed 


each tiny flower is now 
stained, 

In Cheshire the spotted leaves of Orchis 
maculata there called “Gethsemane” 
are believed to have derived their spots 
from the drops of bloody sweat that fell 
from Jesus’ brow during His agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. In other regions 
the leaves of purpleleaf wood-sorrel, Oxalis 
corniculata atropurpurea, and ladys-thumb, 
Polygonum Tovara, the spathes of 
frum maculatum and the flowers of the red 
forms of Anemone coronaria owe their red 
color to drops of His blood that fell from 
the cross. 

Legends tell us that the cross on which 
Jesus was crucified was made of juniper, 


and 


158 


Juniperus communis the same tree, in 
fact, which had hidden Him on the flight to 
Egypt. Another says it was our eastern 
flowering-dogwood, Cornus: florida, which 
has been low and crooked of stature and 
small of stem-diameter ever since, with the 
bloody marks of the nails in its four floral 
bracts. A very ancient legend states that the 
upright beam of the cross was made of 
the 


cypress, Cupressus sempervirens, and the 


cedar, Cedrus libani, cross-arm of 


title of olive. 


The parts of the passion flower were firsl as- 
sociated with the Crucifixion in the 17th century. 


The single tree which is said to have 
furnished these woods is the selfsame one 
which grew from a slip (or from three 
seeds, according to other versions) given to 
Seth by the angel guarding the Garden of 
Eden when Seth came to him for a piece of 
the Tree of Life for his dying father, Adam. 
This slip, planted in Adam’s mouth, grew 
into a three-trunked tree one trunk 
being of cedar, one of cypress and one 
of olive. Beneath this tree David wept in 
contemplation of his sins. Solomon eventu- 
ally felled it, but its wood was too hard to 
be hewn, so it was cast aside into a marsh. 
The Queen of Sheba, while visiting King 
Solomon, was asked to walk across it as 
over a bridge. This she refused to do, say- 
ing that she would not tread on the tree 
that someday would be fashioned into a 
cross and bear the body of Christ. 

Another legend tells of an angel who took 
refuge under a massive cedar during a great 
storm. After the tempest had abated he 
prayed to God that this magnificent tree, 
whose wood was so fragrant and whose 
shade was so refreshing and protecting, 
might someday also bear a fruit of benefit to 
the human race. This fruit was the sacred 
body of Jesus. 

An early Christian legend in Poland holds 
that the cross was fashioned of aspen wood, 
Populus tremula, that aspen trees all over 
the world shuddered when the nails were 
driven into the wood and the sacred blood 
gushed upon the cross, and have trembled 
ever since. A variation of this story states 
that Jesus Himself was forced to fashion 
His cross of aspen wood, and for this reason 
poplars are considered sacred in some lands. 

See page 178 
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Weed Killers to the Rescue 


E. K. Alban, Ohio State University 


HE chemical control of weeds chal- 
lenges the imagination of any gar- 
dener who has ever been plagued with the 
problem of weed control. When he reads 
that millions of acres of corn, wheat, oats, 
flax and other field crops, as well as thou- 
sands of acres of horticultural plants, have 
been through the 
proper use of chemicals during the past 
three to four years, his interest is even 
further stimulated 


successfully weeded 


Unfortunately, the problems associated 
with application of chemical weed killers 
in and around the average home garden 
area pose many problems not generally 
associated with chemical weeding of a 50 
or 500-acre commercial planting. In the 
first place, the great number and variety 
of plant species usually found in these 
restricted areas make it very difficult to 
apply chemical sprays around tolerant 
plants without causing damage to nearby 
non-tolerant kinds. 

The development of 
killers, as most people are familiar with 
them, dates back only to the 1945-46 
period when various formulations of 2, 
+-D that time, 
there have been new chemicals added to 
the list, and there are many more being 
developed for this purpose. There are a 
few instances where chemicals are being 
control by 
many 


chemical weed 


were introduced. Since 


used for weed 
But there are 


situations where the 


successfully 
gardeners. also 
other 
chemicals would be disastrous. 
communities have escaped the loss of at 
least a few lawns due to the improper use 


use of these 
Very few 


Some common weeds that challenge gardeners: 1. lambs quarters; 2. common ragweed; : 
ivy; 6. shepherds purse; 7. broad-leaved plantain; 8. common milkweed; 9. knotweed. 
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of crab grass killers. Many an exasperated 
gardener has seen his roses, perennials, 
trees, shrubs and many of his choice vege- 
table plants become distorted in stems and 
leaves because of improper use of 2, 4-D in 
the neighborhood. Many choice trees 
and shrubs have been killed 
careless operator has sprayed the root 
area, five to 30 or more feet from the tree 
or shrub, without realizing the possible 
hazard. Continued misuse of these chemi- 
cals may result in laws or ordinances for- 
bidding the use of herbicides in residential 
areas. Therefore, it is essential for every 
gardener who plans to use these herbicides 
to become fully aware of the risk to his 
own plants and those of his neighbors. 


because a 


Let us consider what these chemicals 
may be expected to accomplish. They 
are applied to eliminate undesirable plants 
(weeds) and to allow cultivated plants to 
develop free from this weed competition. 
Hence some knowledge of the susceptibility 
of these undesirable species (weeds), as 
well as the tolerance of the desired species 
(crops) to specific chemicals, is essential to 
successful use. Some of the other factors 
which enter into successful weeding include 
the specific chemical to use, time, rate and 
method of application, soil types, tempera- 
ture and moisture conditions at the time of 
spraying, as well as just prior to spraying. 
Despite these complicating factors, chemi- 
cal weeding of crops is a going business and 
will continue to play an ever increasing 
role in plant growing. 

The problem of weed control has been 
with us since the culture of crops was first 


- 9 


attempted by man. Chemical weed killers 
should be considered as another valuable 
method to put to use in man’s battle against 
weeds. However, control of 
weeds can only be accomplished if we con- 
tinue to use all of our knowledge of weed 
control built up during the centuries and 
not lean too heavily on chemical methods. 


adequate 


For those readers who are discouraged 
and disappointed with the apparent diffi- 
culties associated with chemical weeding, 
do not forget that with a minimum amount 
of hoeing and maximum amount of mulch- 
ing, many weed problems can be solved 
very easily. There are, of course, many 
effective chemicals now in use, but it is not 
possible to list all of them here. Varia- 
tions in weed species, crop tolerance and 
other factors make it almost mandatory 
to check with local recommendations before 
proceeding with chemical weed spraying. 

With the introduction of 2,4-D, many 
gardeners were able to save hours of labor 
formerly required in the elimination of 
dandelions and many other broad-leaved 
weeds. The sodium salt or amine salts 
of 2,4-D are generally preferred for lawns, 
since there is apt to be less volatility 
damage t 
with the use of the ester formulations of 
2, 4-D. Recommendations on the label 
must be carefully followed, since there are 
different formulations which contain vari- 
ous amounts of 2, 4-D. Care should be 
exercised in application of the chemical 
so as to minimize spray drift from lawn 
Do not spray 

See page 185 
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3. crab grass; 4. sheep sorrel; 5. ground 


Sketches by Carol Burr Cornish 
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Small-flowered kinds include: (1) Clematis 
crispa, (2) Duchess of Albany, (3) C. lex- 
ensis and 1) ¢ joutniana, Spingarn. 


Clematis 


IKE the rose, clematis has but few 

4 rivals in the plant world. The various 
species of this showy climbing plant flaunt 
blooms which may be the size of a tiny 
brush, or they may measure six inches or 
more in diameter. Its color range varies 
from pure white to deepest red-purple with 
many intermediate tints and shades. Some 
forms can be planted to climb over walls for 
bloom in tulip time. Others make their dis 
play at the height of the rose season, and 
still others come in autumn to be followed 
by silky, tassel-like seed pods. Trellises, 
pergolas, fences, tree stumps, walls and 
wire supports provide ideal settings for 


these showy vines. 


“ 
. 
The large-flowered hybrids are: ( Above 
Belle of Woking. (Middle) Lawsoniana 
Below) Nellie Moser. Sketches 5 and 6 
show the silky, tassel-like seed pods 


PLANTING and pruning clematis requires no spec ial skill. Clematis 
should be set with the collar of the plant at least two to three inches 
below the surface of the soil. Prepare a suffic iently large area to ac 
commodate the roots easily and spread them loosely. Then firm the soil 
around the roots. It is not necessary to cultivate Clematis; in fact, the 
roots resent coddling. In pruning, one must remember that those species 
which bloom in the spring months, such as Clematis montana rubens, 
(. recta, C. montana undulata and others, should not be pruned until fall, 
except for the removal of dead wood, which should be cut out in early 
spring Varieti« s whit h produce bloom on new wood in the Stites and 
fall should not be pruned until they have become we ll established. Then 
the vines may be cut back to a height of three feet to encourage new 
growth. However, if height is desired for some special purpose, merely 
remove the dead wood and thin out the stems to insure strong growth 
Experiments have proved that size and quality of blooms are superior 
when the pl ints are pruned severe ly 
HORTICULTURE 
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A Method 


by Albert C. Burrage, 


( yk all vegetables, none deteriorates in 

quality as fast as corn, and corn of 
the best quality simply cannot be obtained 
in the markets. If you want good corn, 
you must select the best varieties, grow it 
vourself and eat it within a few hours 
after picking. Our tests show that for every 
hour after cutting, corn loses 2°% of its 
essential sweetness. 

Among the extremely-early 
that we have tried, Sun Up is the only one 
we consider of good enough quality to grow. 
Because we are especially partial to corn, 
we plant two rows in a cold frame in order 
to have ears as early as possible. Sugar 
and Gold is of better quality than Sun Up, 
but if planted at the same time as Sun Up 
(April 22 and May 1) the seeds will not 
germinate in the cold ground. However, 
planted on May 15 or later this variety 
germinates readily. The stalks are only 
four and one-half feet tall, and the ears 
are very sweet and contain yellow kernels 
with a few white ones mixed among them. 
Seneca Chief is the best corn we have 
tried. The stalks grow very tall, up to 
nine feet. The ears are of perfect size, 
about seven inches long and one and three- 
quarters in diameter, notably uniform and 
of high yield. Golden Bantam, an old- 
timer of excellent quality, matures faster 
than Seneca Chief and for that reason is 
better suited for late planting. Since it is 
not as tall as Seneca Chief, it is less likely 
to be destroyed by high winds. 


varieties 


with Corn 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 


In any single planting, the ears of 
each of the varieties chosen require an eight- 
day period for all to mature. Thus, good 
corn can be picked from any given planting 
over eight days, a decided advantage over 
varieties of corn which ripen all the ears at 
once. Therefore, in the home garden, 
corn should be planted so that each row 
will mature just eight days after the pre- 
ceding row. To do this, 13 planting dates 
are required. 

The first planting is made April 22 in a 
permanent wood cold frame with 15 inches 
of clearance. This practice is really worth- 
while for you can obtain corn about eight 
days earlier than that grown in the open 
garden. The last three plantings are a 
gamble in Ipswich, Massachusetts; about 
once in four years they are destroyed by 
frost before maturing. Yet, in 1946 and 
1951, the corn lasted until October 26. 

All corn maturing after September first 
should be supported against high winds. 
Simply place pipes in the corn rows before 
the corn is fully grown and stretch one 
wire about four feet off the ground. A 
piece of string is tied to one of the end 
pipes and then about every four feet along 
the wire thus fastening the corn between 
the wire and string. This simple method 
is sufficient to support the corn in even the 
highest winds. 

Seed is sown at the rate of one-half 
pound for every 100 feet of row, after being 
dusted with a fungicide called Spergon. 


Our rows are three feet apart. In planting, 
we take a hoe and make a depression every 
24 inches about 10 inches wide and 12 
inches long and one and one-half inches 
The soil from each depression is 


deep. 
Six seeds 


always pulled in one direction. 
of corn are then sowed, one in each corner 
and two in the center about three inches 
apart. The soil is then pulled back into 
the depression and tamped down with the 
flat side of the hoe. Planting six seeds 
every 24 inches gives three seeds per foot 
or three times as much as is generally 
recommended. This gives corn of very 
high quality and yield, 1.3 ears per foot of 
row except for Seneca Chief which has 1.7. 
To prevent damage from the corn 
borer and corn ear worm, we use the follow 
ing spray program. ‘The 
planted in the cold frame, has never been 
troubled with either the corn borer or ear 
worm so no treatment is given. All the 
other plantings are sprayed with DDT 
two tablespoons of 50°% wettable DDT per 
gallon of water. The first spraying is 
done when the corn tassels in the earliest 
planting first show in the whorl (abeut 
July 1). All the other corn rows, which 
are one foot high or higher, are also sprayed. 
About nine rows are sprayed at that time. 
Spraying is repeated weekly until corn 
in any row is within two to three weeks of 
By stopping the 


earliest corn, 


being ready to pick. 
spraying at that time, the ears are still in 
the early stage of formation, and there is 
plenty of time for the effects of the DDT to 
disappear before they are picked. The 
earliest corn in the garden is sprayed twice 
and the later rows are sprayed up to six 


times each. 





Yams or Sweet Potatoesr 


by Chester P. Holway, Evansville, Wisconsin 


| OME gardeners who like sweet pota- 

toes but have small garden plots will 
find the “Porto Rico” bunch variety easy 
to manage and mighty good to eat. Be- 
cause it “bunches” — grows straight up 
and makes no vines, this sweet potato can 
be planted 12 inches apart in three and one- 
half foot rows. As for quantity of yield, 
the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, which tested Porto Rico over a 
five-year period, obtained 747 bushels to a 
measured acre under ideal growing condi- 
tions in 1948. 

The usual directions for growing sweet 
potatoes prescribe “‘lots of room and a long, 
hot do believe, after 
vrowing them in Wisconsin, that these 
potatoes must have the long, hot summer, 
but they do need reasonably plentiful 
moisture. And since they do not vine, 
they take no more garden space than a 


summer.” I not 
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white potato. This means easy cultivation 
and easy turning under or tilling in of the 
tops after digging, as well as no trouble- 
some cutting of vines before digging. 

The most important question, of course, 
is, “Do they make good eating?’ I find 
them as good as or better than any sweet 
potato or “yam” I have eaten. A _ short, 
chunky, copper-skinned potato with a 
sweet, red meat, the Porto Rico bakes 
well, is moist but not mushy, and free of 
those “yammy” fibers. The thin outer 
skin peels easily; the inner skin is tender 
and edible. 

Since sweet potatoes or yams cause so 
many dinner-table debates over which is 
which, this seems a good place to try to 
settle the argument. If we can agree to 
accept the word of William R. Van Dersal, 
biologist for the U.S.D.A. and author of 
The American Land, here is the answer. 


There are several hundred species of 
ipomoea (morning-glory), according to 
Mr. Van Dersal, but only one produces 
edible tubers — the sweet potato. It is 
an entirely different plant from the yam, 
which is good only for cattle feed. Only a 
few yams, he says, are grown in the deep 
south. The moist, orange-yellow “yams” 
we buy at the grocer’s are not yams but 
sweet potatoes. And so are the mealy, 
light-yellow tubers which many persons 
seem to like best. 

Porto Rico seems to be somewhere in 
between, with good qualities of both 
types. It is reported to keep better than 
most potatoes. 

For growing, a sandy soil — certainly a 
loose, friable one—-is best. A good 
mulch is probably helpful. Home garden- 
ers who do not wish to bother with bedding 
and sprouting their own seed potatoes can 
purchase Porto Rico plants between 
March 15 and July 1. They should be 
ordered for delivery at a time when all 
frost danger is past. Plants sell for ap- 
proximately two dollars for fifty — the 
smallest quantity sold — postpaid from 
the state of Georgia. 





Soil — Basic Stuff of Life 


by Dr. R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, Illinois 
Illustrations by Dorothy Waugh 


fac is soil? The ignorant, when 
asked that question, will sneer, 
“common as dirt under your feet.”” The 
scientist, baffled by the infinite complexity 
of this basic stuff of life, shakes his head in 
despair. To him, no material with which 
man labors is more complex, more myste- 
rious and consequently less understood. 


Soil is no simple blending of minerals 
and moisture. Instead, we must try to 
picture it as a highly integrated system, 
stabilized but never static. It has been 
formed through eons of interaction among 
natural forces —climatic, biological, geologi- 
cal and chemical. Soil is never the same from 
day to day or even from minute to minute; 
yet checks and balances inherent in this 
marvelous material tend to maintain an 
equilibrium favorable te plant growth. 


The rocks from which soils come are 
mostly alumino-silicates. During the proc- 
ess of weathering, these break down into 
particles which (in soils suitable for gar- 
dening) range from the size of coarse tor- 
pedo sand to the tiniest conceivable colloi- 
dal clays. Although plants can survive in 
pure sand if fed with chemicals in solution, 
such sands are not soils. Clay, even if 
present in as little as one per cent to two 
per cent, is necessary if it is to be called a 
true soil. This is an important fact to 
understand, since the management of soils 
frequently resolves itself into the manipu- 
lation of the clay portion, or fraction and 


its colloidal forms. 


Equally as essential to true soil is organic 
matter. Here, too, colloidal forms play a 
leading part. (Its importance is more ap- 
parent than ever in this day of chemical 
Most organic matter 


soil conditioners.) 


Three grains of gravel and a sprouting seed, each of pin- 
head size, suggest the relation of a highly integrated system. 


found in soils probably will have passed 
through several stages of breaking down 
before it has reached a form called humus. 


Anyone who feels contemptuous about 
the study of soils should attempt to study 
humus. Here is a material which no one 
yet has been able to define and classify. 
Perhaps the most successful effort was 
that of Dr. Selman Waksman, world-famed 
discoverer of several important antibiotics 
from the soil. His masterpiece, HTumus, 
is over 500 pages long and contains per- 
haps the most accurate information extant 
on this vital soil ingredient. In the end, 
Dr. Waksman must of necessity leave un- 
answered more questions than he answers. 


The third element in soil is life bio- 
logical organisms and their products. All 
have living organisms in it; 


soil must 


otherwise it is not soil. Here we run the 
whole gamut of living matter from simple 
bacteria, fungi and protozoa through the 
more complex earthworms, up a few steps 
the 


finally, to man himself. 


through burrowing mammals and 


Man does play a role in soil life: though 
he does not actually enter soil, his role as a 
tiller and disturber of the equilibrium of 
soils makes him an important factor. In 
the past, he actually played a role in soil 
fertility 
of Europe’s wars were shipped to England 


for years the bones of the dead 


to fertilize her fields of corn. 


Living organisms are responsible for 


many of the functions of soil. They are 
vital to the carbon cycle through which the 
energy of the sun is changed into carbo- 
hydrates for plant growth and the carbon 
is returned to the atmosphere to play its 


Vicroscopic drawings greatly enlarged. 
Right: fopsoil with an unusually tiny ant crawling down a crack. 


role in a repeat performance. Also, with- 
out the help of bacteria and fungi, much of 
the world’s nitrogen would be locked up in 
undecayed animal and plant wastes. Only 
through the nitrogen cycle, purely a bac- 
terial monopoly, can nitrogen be re-cycled 
for use again and again. The role of 
bacteria in supplying vital hormones and 
vitamins is a little-understood phase of 
soil far more important than is commonly 
realized. 

Water, the fourth essential of soil in 
point of volume used by plants, is far more 
vital to growth than minerals. For every 
ounce of food or chemical fertilizer that 
enters into the composition of a plant, many 
gallons of water must pass up through its 
stems, into the leaves and out into the air. 
Less than two per cent of the mature plant 
represents plant food drawn from the soil; 
98 per cent has come from the air. De- 
spite the small amount contributed, how- 
ever, chemicals are often the limiting factor 
in growth. From this tenuous outline of 
soil action, one can guess that the seething, 
protean substance we call soil is made up of 
the constant interplay of many elements. 

An important fact to remember is that 
all the elements working in soil, except 
plants alone, tend to degrade it. Whereas 
the other elements use energy, leaving soil 
poorer, plants build it up, provided that 
all their products are returned to the soil. 
This statement assumes, of course, that we 
consider bacteria as plants, though they 
lack chlorophyll and do not manufacture 
fertility and though they may produce sub- 
stances which cannot otherwise be formed. 


Despite the theory that earthworms 


enrich the soil, they merely concentrate 
certain of its components, thus redistribut- 


Left: gravel in the subsoil 
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Illustrations from Warm Earth by Dorothy Waugh. Oxford University Press, New York 


Vicro-organisms found in soil, (all greatly enlarged). 


Top bacteria; Middle 

ing the wealth that the soil contains. Since 
earthworms have no mechanism for cap- 
such as photosynthesis in 


turing energy ( 
plants), obviously any food they eat must 
be largely used to supply this energy 
Much of the carbon in this food is released 
as carbon dioxide after it has served the 
purposes of the worm, and possibly is lost 
to the atmosphere. Hence, over a given 
period of time, earthworms degrade energy 
rather than create it. Their role is one of 
soil movement. Even this is far less im- 
portant than we think, unless we are deal- 
ing in centuries of time. Darwin esti- 
mated that in a period of 50 to 100 years 
earthworms turn over about as much soil as 
is stirred by a single deep plowing. The 
richness they contribute to the soil is not 
of their making, but from the soil itself. 

The clay particle in soils is of unusual 
interest, since it has been only within the 
past few years that we have been able to 
see it. With the coming of the electronic 
microscope, the scientist has, of late, been 
able to check his theoretical idea of what 
the clay particle was with an actual glimpse 
of its shape. Most clay particles, hereto- 
fore, have been invisible under ordinary 
magnification. 

Clay is. of mineral as distin 
guished from organic matter. Since //orti- 
culture is largely read by those in areas 
where siliceous clays are prevalent, we can 
the 


course, 


ignore the iron hydroxide clays of 
tropics and subtropics. 

Scientists used to picture clay as made up 
of round particles, the residue of break- 
down of the rock from which it came. 
Now they find that instead of being 
round, the particles are in plate or sheet 
form, like a flake of mica. As will be seen, 
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fungi; Bottom protozoa. 
this plate-like form presents the maximum 
surface. This, plus the fact that the 
particles are extremely fine, means that a 
very small mass of clay may have in it a 
surface that would cover an acre or more. 
One authority, in estimating the amount 
of surface in a single acre of land, has 
stated that the soil in that acre, to the 
depth normally plowed, would have in it 
an area 50 times as great as the state of 
Florida.It is this tremendous area, totaling 
many square miles in a small garden, with 
which we are concerned in managing clay. 


This does not end the area of surface on 
which plant food elements can be held, 
however. The flakes of clay, minute as 
they are, have an internal laminated struc- 
ture, so that their interfaces are many 
times those of the outer layers! 

These flat plates of clay have a peculiar 
electrical system. The entire outer rim of 
the particle is charged positively, while 
the center is negative. The inner negative 
particles (anions) are securely fixed, but 
the positive ions (cations) can be readily 
displaced. These include such plant food 
essentials as calcium, phosphorus and 
others. In moist clays, hydrogen, cal- 
cium, magnesium, phosphorus and sodium 
will predominate, in about that order. In 
arid soils, calcium and magnesium pre- 
dominate, with sodium and phosphorus 
next. Small amounts of zine, copper, 
iron, manganese, aluminum and ammonium 
may also be present. 

All of these adsorbed (held on the sur- 
face) cations can be easily taken away by 
plants for their own use. It is this prop- 
erty which makes clay such an important 
ingredient in soils. In sands, the elements 
are so loosely held that the first rain will 
wash them down the drainage. In clay, 
they must be removed by ionic exchange. 

Next to photosynthesis, Dr. C. E., 
Marshall, in Colloids in Agriculture, states 
flatly that this base exchange is “‘the most 
important chemical reaction in the whole 
domain of agriculture.”” This reaction is 
too complex to follow through all its pos- 
sible ramifications, but one example is 
needed to illustrate its importance. Where 
clay is present in soil, it will take up hydro- 
gen and release calcium. The reaction is 
something like this: carbonic acid and 
calcium react to give clay with an increased 
hydrogen content and a decreased calcium 
content and release soluble calcium bicar- 
This process goes on practically 

See page 174 
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Water climbing rapidly through fine pores and falling back lo fill coarser pores (greatly enlarged). 





The Home 


Greenhouse 


by Cornelius Ackerson 


Keyport, New Jersey 


Y wife thinks an alarm clock is the 

best investment I could make for the 
greenhouse and, after almost missing church 
again today, I think maybe she is right. 
Yet, after all, a greenhouse should be a 
place for relaxation, where an appointment 
with a beautiful blossom should be casual 
and without regard to time. Greenhouse 
gardeners are unusually busy at this time 
of year for, in addition to the regular green- 
house work, there is the added preparation 
for outdoor gardening activities. 

Scientists have determined that 43° F. 
is the temperature at which the growth of 
all but winter-blooming plants commences. 
Hence, with only a few hours a day above 
43° in early April, growth outdoors is slow, 
but by May real headway can be made by 
plants set out of doors. This interim 
period, when the smile of the mid-day sun 
coaxes tender seedlings into too rapid 
growth and the white kiss of death at mid- 
night can spell their destruction, is the 
time to make use of hotbeds and cold- 
frames. All but tropical seeds, started in 
the greenhouse during the past two months, 
can be transferred to hotbeds during April 
and into coldframes by late April er May. 
This transition from greenhouse to out- 
door conditions is called “hardening off” 
the plants, and it results in stocky plants 
without the legginess which occurs with 
too little light and too high a temperature. 


Crucial Time for Seedlings 

The most crucial period in a seedling’s 
life occurs at its first transplanting, for 
most seeds, except orchids, contain enough 
food to get them into growth and up to the 
point where the first true leaves appear. 
From this point on, the leaves and roots 
take over the job of feeding the plant; so it 
is essential that the roots get a good start 
in the new soil. I use flats, pots, and plant 
bands for seedlings, but I prefer plant bands 
because they do not dry out as readily as 
pots, and the plants suffer no setback when 
planted in the open ground. In transplant- 
ing to bands, I work right in a bucket of 
soil or on the potting bench. First, I fill 
the band with soil and then make a hole 
in the center with my finger. Using a knife 
to carefully leosen the soil under the roots 
of the seedlings, I lift each one and hold 
it with its roots suspended in the hole with 
one hand while filling in around the roots 
with the other. The soil in the band must 
be firmed to prevent it from dropping out 
at the bottom, and this is done by pressing 
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the soil on the top and bottom of the band 
with the fingers of both hands while ro- 
tating the band. At this point, the plant 
can be raised or lowered in the band by 
adding soil either to the top or bottom of 
the band. While my plants are in the 
greenhouse, I put them on shelves con- 
taining moist sand that are built into the 





Above. Seedlings in plant bands do 
not dry out as readily as those in pots. 
Below. Plant bands fit easily in flats. 


north wall of the greenhouse. This sketch 
shows asters and larkspur started in Feb- 
ruary which are awaiting their turn to be 
set in benches as soon as space permits. 
Any seeds which failed to germinate well 
the past two months can be replanted. 
When a quantity of seed is to be planted, 
it is a good idea to sow ageratum and other 
fast germinating seeds that may be up in 
two or three days in one flat, and most 
perennials which may take three weeks to 
germinate in another flat. This avoids too 
much disturbance in any one seed flat be- 
cause of different transplanting dates. 





In April 
and May 


Sketches from Photos 


of Author's Greenhouse 


May is the month to plant seeds of fi- 
brous begonias for pot bloom next winter 
and, if you want to keep your greenhouse 
benches in production during the summer 
plant asters in May for bloom in September. 
Perhaps you admired those beautiful 
anemones at the flower shows last month; 
the best are grown from seed started in 
May rather than from tubers started in 
the fall, but they are temperamental and 
subject to damping-off. Primula obconica, 
the largest of the tender primroses for 
greenhouse growing, can be started in May, 
but people who get a rash from the hairy 
leaves should avoid them. I have grown 
Primula malacoides in benches, and while 
they make very attractive low arrange- 
ments and small bouquets, they lack the 
size and color range of their big brothers. 
This year I am going to try P. obconica in 
pots in the cool house section. 


Starting Carnations 

If you do not already grow carnations, 
and I think every greenhouse owner should, 
you may find it difficult, as an amateur, to 
obtain the 50 to 100 cuttings which you will 
require to get a flowering crop next winter. 
This is where a florist friend can help; 
whether he buys his cuttings wholesale or 
roots his own, he may be willing to furnish 
you with enough to get started. The old 
method of planting out the rooted carna- 
tion cuttings in open fields until July is 
being replaced commercially by the “single- 
pinch, direct-bench” method. Cuttings are 
planted directly in the flowering bench 
with seven by seven inch spacing. A rich 
soil containing one-fourth manure and 
phosphate with low nitrate salts is recom- 
mended and, if the soil is sterilized, all dan- 
ger of virus disease will be eliminated. 
Plants are set shallow, since deep planting 
means a slow start and possible root rot; 
then a soft pinch is made 30 days after 
benching. Thus, if a planting is made May 
15th, the plants should be pinched June 
15th, and the first crop of bloom will appear 
in September or October, with a second 
crop to follow in February and March, if 
the first flowering stems were not cut too 
long. It will not hurt to delay the schedule. 
Other years I have used the older practice 
of benching as late as July, the result being 
a slower start and later flowering. 

Grow all the chrysanthemums you can 
squeeze into your outdoor garden and 
greenhouse, for no other flower gives more 

See page 182 
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Bartlett 
branches 
Stem from 
research 


Bartlett branch offices are conveniently located and staffed by competent, highly- 
skilled diagnosticians and dendricians. They can be relied on to handle your shade 


tree problems skillfully and to your satisfaction. 


But in employing Bartlett to handle your tree problems . . . you get a big plus. When 


you consult with Bartlett, you get the benefit of the combined scientific knowledge 
and long practice of a group including some of the nation's leading authorities in 
tree health and protection. Scientists are continually searching for new and better 
ways to protect the shade trees of America at the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories in Stamford, Connecticut. So, any decision your Bartlett Representative 
makes is not based on his own individual judgment . . . it's based on years of 
experience of the whole Bartlett organization. 

That's why a great many Bartlett clients engage Bartlett services on o yearly basis to 
care for their trees and guard them against insects and disease. They appreciate 
the continual improvements and advancements the Bartlett Way provides. 


The Bartlett Way] 
‘ Reap 


No wonder those who are critical of results are turning more and more to the Bartlett 
Way. You, too, can benefit by Bartlett services. Call the nearest Bartlett office 


for a study of your tree condition. 


BARTLETT TREE EXPERTS, Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Concord, Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Osterville, Pittsfield, Prides Crossing 

Mass. ; East Providence, R. |.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn. ; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Southampton, 

Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights,.N. Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa 
; Bluefield, 


Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va 
Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn 
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Flowers tor a Bird Garden 


by Barbara Elinore Hayden, Concord, New Hampshire 


A° ARDEN without birds is like music 
with melody and harmony, but with- 
out the lilt of an occasional triplet or the 
ventle gaiety of a blithe grace-note. There 
is no better way to assure enjoyment of all 
the elements a garden should possess than 
bird 

\ logical location for this might be wher- 
ever you have a bird bath, as it forms a 
natural center of avian activity. Or it might 
he at the feeding station or some chosen 


to make a portion into a garden. 


spot that may be seen most easily from 


living room or terrace. 


W hatever the choice of location for your 
bird garden, the floral portion will consist 
chiefly of several of the gardener’s best- 
known and loved annuals and a few peren- 
In fact, as the annuals include the 
the popularity list of 


nials 
“top three” on 
flowers — zinnias, marigolds and petunias 

it is easy when raising or purchasing 
plants for the cutting garden merely to add 


a few extras for the bird section. 


To start with, zinnias, sturdy, bright na- 
tives of Mexico, can be started indoors, but 


ta 


will grow with little fuss and yield with 
equal abundance when sown in May out- 
doors and thinned to 12 inches each way. 
Good for beds or borders, zinnias revel in 
hot sunlight, and will bloom well into No- 
vember, their brilliant or pastel hues de- 
fying the devastations of frost. Various 
types grow from six inches to three feet. 

Among the easiest annuals to raise, say 
the experts, and one of the “top three,” are 
petunias. Indoor seeding, both in Jan- 
uary and February, is suggested, though 
they may be sown later where they are to 
bloom outdoors. Blooming abundantly in a 
gorgeous display of color in plain or ruffled 
varieties, wanderers from the Ar- 
gentine perform nobly as edgings six inches 
to 12 inches high, as temporary cover while 
new perennials get well “set,” or in beds by 
themselves. When their blooming days are 
done, their seed will be relished by perpet- 


these 


ually hungry birds. 

Marigolds, favorites of long-standing, can 
also be used to advantage. They can be 
seeded indoors and later transplanted to 


IMustration by Don BR. Eeckelberry from Our Amazing Birds, Robert Lemmon, Doubleday Co 


Plant tubular-shaped flowers in your garden to attract the dainty little hummingbird to nest there. 


bloom outdoors in June or July or they can 
be sown out of doors in May. The kinds and 
types are numerous, including the odorless 
variety with romantic origins in Central 
China. Easy to grow and gaily effective as 
edging or border plants, marigolds present 
a delightful aspect to both man and bird. 


A wholly enchanting candidate for the 
bird garden is the eschscholzia or Cali- 
fornia poppy. This thrives in “difficult” lo- 
cations that are hot and dry. If you revel in 
small miracles, some chilly day in Feb- 
ruary give testimony to your faith in spring 
by scattering some California poppy seed on 
the snow in a selected spot. Melting snow 
will bring them to the soil, and in time a 
drift of poppies will reward your token 
effort. As for the seed produced, you can 
leave out the “rolls” — birds prefer their 
poppy seed “straight”! 

If space allows their use, sunflowers will 
rear their heads in bursts of radiant glory 
as a backdrop for shorter flowers. Seed of 
sunflowers can be planted out of doors in 
April or in October for the following year. 
Spaced two feet apart, they may grow to 
eight feet, though miniature varieties can 
be grown, if desired. When the glowing 
petals have fallen, many kinds of birds will 
come to partake of their seeds. 

Dainty, pert and desirable is the bach- 
elor’s button, Centaurea cyanus, equally 
admirable for its form, color and the seed it 
produces. Hailing from Great Britain, it 
grows from 18 to 24 inches tall and can be 
started indoors in February, outdoors in 
May or in October or November for early 
bloom the next season. When a goldfinch 
perches atop a seed head nearby an azure 
cornflower, the resulting picture is most 
charming and memorable. 

Among the loveliest of flowers for the bird 
garden is the graceful cosmos. This south- 
of-the-border favorite, with its feathery, 
soft foliage, grows from three to six feet 
tall and should be placed 12 to 24 inches 
apart. Clip enough flowers to assure abun- 
dant bloom; then let the rest zo to seed for 
the birds. 

If you plan to perpetuate your bird 
garden, you may wish to use as mainstays 
a few desirable perennials. Among these is 
the stately larkspur or delphinium. Also, 
coreopsis, hardy and easy of culture, is 
treasured for its bright, golden color in the 
June garden. Its bug-like seeds that give 
the plant its common name, tickseed, are 
welcomed by all the small finches. 

Have you heard that red, orange, pink or 
purple flowers would bring hummingbirds 
to your garden, yet watched in vain for 
their appearance? Note, then, that shape is 

See page 175 
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Good News for Gardeners 





Bartlett Gardens at Hamilton Massachusetts 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF 
The Village Green Garden Center 


AS WE BEGIN our 17th year of business, we are proud to announce 
the opening of The Village Green Garden Center to all our garden-minded 
friends. But, first of all, we are eager to tell the story of the craftsmen 
who have designed and built what we believe is the most complete Garden 


Center in all New England. 


To begin with, dreams and ideas were put on paper by our architect 
John W. Bethell, Essex, Massachusetts, who, for more than twenty years, 
has designed outstanding colonial and contemporary houses to blend with 


the scenic beauty of New England. 


Under the skilled supervision of the general contracting firm of the 
Estate of Donald E. Trussell, Hamilton, Massachusetts, widely-known 
building contractors since 1893, the plans have taken shape to provide 
adequate display space for the numerous plants, gadgets and furnishings 
which we have assembled to embellish your garden. The Trask Heating 
Company of Medford, Massachusetts, established for nearly half a cen- 
tury, has designed and installed the latest modern facilities in radiant 
heating to provide year ’round comfort for all who visit the Village Green 


Garden Center. On the next three pages, we present the rest of our story. 





WHITNEY SEED COMPANY, INC. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Producers of Luality Lawu Seed 


Suppliers of all lawn seed sold at 


THE VILLAGE GREEN GARDEN CENTER, HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















The Village Green Garden 


At Hamilton, Massachusetts—between Beverly and Essex on the 


BARTLETT GARDENS welcomes the 1953 Spring plant- 
ing season with a complete new Garden Center designed to 
meet all the needs of the home gardener. The opening date 


1S April 18 at 349 Essex Street, Hamilton, Massachusetts. See 


map at right. 

Top-grade nursery stock, seeds, bulbs, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, tools and garden furniture are available to make all 
your garden ventures more enjoyable. 

Our display of California redwood and wrought iron ter- 
race furniture and barbecue equipment will add to the pleas- 
ure of your summer leisure. Now is the time to plan your 
outdoor living room! 

“Good fences make good neighbors” is the thought most 
effectively expressed in a series of beautiful fences designed 
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to enclose your home grounds 
types to support climbing rose 
old New England fences to pre 
for your flower beds. 

New home owners and gar 
collection of potted hybrid te 
hedges and specimen planting, 
shrubs—ready to plant in you 

Please accept our cordial Ir 
Green Garden Center. Our stat 
you select those plants and acces 
We are ready to serve you thre 


the Springtime. 
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North Shore 


fences for privacy—open rail 
‘s and modern adaptations of 
vide picturesque backgrounds 


den makers will revel in our 
a roses, choice evergreens for 
colorful flowering trees and 
r garden. 

Fvitation to visit The Villag 

Ht has the “know-how” to help 


Rsories best fitted to your needs. 
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WE ARE conveniently located between Beverly and Essex, Massachusetts, on what 
is still Route 128, a pleasant ride from greater Boston and all parts of the North 
Shore. Our staff will be on hand to serve you during all the daylight hours of Spring. 
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NEW FENCES 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


on display at 


THE VILLAGE GREEN 
GARDEN CENTER 


Old Newbury 


A type of fence adaptable to 
most front and back yards. Easy 
to install —long lasting. It will 
add beauty to your garden and 
give you that desired privacy 
needed in small areas. Avail- 
able in 3, 4, 5 and 6!/, foot 
sizes. Gates to match with hand 


wrought hardware. 


Hamilton 


A much needed styling of Post 
and Rail fence for modern and 
colonial houses. Its ruggedness, 
plus its clean-cut lines, add 
greatly to the landscape effect. 
Available in 2 or 3 rail designs 
—painted or stained with gates 
to match. 


Beverly 


A fence scaled to a small home. 
Rugged posts, similar to Hamil- 
ton, but smaller rails for a more 
pleasing effect. Very easy to 
install. Available in 2 or 3 rail 
designs—painted or stained with 


gates to match. 


Camden 


The simplicity of this fence war- 
rants its use around the average 
home. It also provides protec- 
tion for your gardens, lawns 
and out-door living areas and 
it gives you that much desired 
privacy. Available in 3, 4, 5 and 
6!/p foot sizes. Gates to match 
with hand-wrought hardware 


For Price Lists please write 


NEW ENGLAND FENCE CO. 
Box 73, Hamilton, Mass. 


Estimates gladly given. Custom desig 


to fit your needs are also available 
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THESE mornings in April when my com- 
muter companions take earlier trains or de- 
cide to take a day off to tend to local busi- 
ness, I spend my 28 minutes of train riding 
watching early garden activities in a group 
of plots that border the railroad tracks. 
Some trim and neat and others are 
somewhat patchy in a sort of hodge 
fashion, but all of them have a berry patch, 
radish and several 


are 
podge 


a clump or two of horse 
plants of rhubarb. Since these gardens are 
located on low land, spring planting is often 
retarded in wet seasons, but the owners 
have overcome this problem by making 
raised beds where they start their 
Many of them have coldframes too, not the 
modern kind with metal frames — just the 
home-made type built from old lumber and 
covered with a storm window sash. I don’t 
think that the owners of these gardens ever 
bother to read garden magazines or news 

paper columns. Having watched their gar- 
I am con 


seeds. 


dens grow for several seasons, 
vinced that they born into families 
who always had a garden. Theirs is a kind 
of garden “know how” that is deeply in 
bred. Although many of them are engaged 
in occupations far removed from cultivat- 
ing the they take a turn at it for an 
hour or so each day because it’s in their 
blood, and the results that they get would 


put most of us to shame. 


were 


soil, 


RECENTLY, I attended a lecture on rho- 
dodendrons and the 
speaker laid particular stress on the uses of 
these ornamental plants. In comparing the 
extensive plantings of gardens 
with the potential uses that are possible 
with hardy kinds in the north, he empha- 
sized the importance of suitable settings for 


azaleas in’ which 


southern 


the plants. Spanish moss, live oaks, mag 
nolias and other big scale trees make su 
perb backdrops or foreground settings for 
the brilliantly-colored azaleas as they grow 
in the south. In the north we have many 
fine hardwoods and evergreens which might 
well be used in a similar way for plantings 
of the flamboyant flame azaleas, the lovely 
pink of . the hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons and some of the known 
kinds. It matters not whether the location 
is a public park, a sizeable estate or a home 
garden, the background for plants is a fae- 
tor worthy of careful consideration. 


{zalea vaseyi, 


lesser 
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KACH year the Easter ap- 
proaches, I look in vain for a glimpse of 
the unfolding leaves of the pasque flower, 
Anemone pulsatilla, This sturdy little 
perennial, familiar enough in Europe, 
pecially in the English chalklands, is not 
much cultivated in our gardens. My mem- 
ory is of a healthy clump in a Pennsylvania 
rock its dainty fern-like 


as season 


eCs- 


garden where 


The pasque flower 
foliage and purplish blooms flourished with 
abandon. The seed pods which follow are 
fluffy silk, tassel-like objects of great 
beauty in themselves. But such is the way 
with gardens and gardeners. There are so 
many worthwhile things to grow and some- 
times so little space for all the plants that 
might be grown even if they could be had 
Perhaps the specialists who do grow 
items will learn how to -tell 


easily. 
these choice 


gardeners what they have. 


RECENT 
count of high seas and severe storms that 
brought havoe and serious damage to Hol- 
land, that story book country of bulb fields 
and glorious gardens. Yet the tales of cour- 
age that came to us from across the sea told 
of the determination and vigor with which 
the Dutch set out to put their places in or 
der again. Down through the centuries, the 


newspaper headlines gave ac 


Dutch have been a sturdy race, known for 
their persistence and diligence. Their cities 
and towns, their houses and gardens and 
their intense love of flowers all attest to 
this conviction. Not even the mighty sea in 
its fiercest moments can daunt them 
Flora and Keukenhof, two great 
spring shows, are blooming now in all their 
glory. It’s of tulips and hyacinths that the 
Hollanders are talking now for it’s bulb 
time in the Netherlands. 


those 


T HAVE just heard about a new book en- 
titled Thunder Hill by Elizabeth Nicholds 
and I can hardly wait to get my hands on a 
copy. The author has written a story about 
keeping goats and, from what I can learn, 
she has acquired a keen insight into the 
ways of these devilish creatures. Having 
had more than my share of experience with 
goats versus gardens, I want to read the 
book for the chuckles and laughs it con- 
tains. Perhaps I will learn, 20 years too 
late, why these agile, capricious, annoying, 
exasperating, four-legged animals know so 
much about human nature. At any rate, I 
was never quite able to understand their 
nature, if such they have. And of one thing 
I am certain, goats and gardens don’t mix 

at least not unless the fence between is 
high, sturdy and well anchored. 


ALL of us through natural inclination or 
association favor one type of scenery as 
against another. Somehow Iam haunted by 
the singular beauty of the salt 
marshes. Many might look askance at this 
confession, because to them marshes be- 
speak flat, “buggy,” swampy fields that 
are too monotonous to be interesting and 
too insect-ridden to permit physical com 
fort. Yet they have an appeal that tran- 
scends all this an appreciation which 
comes and grows with time. To me, 
lands mean of 
grass, dainty-flowered sea lavender, wind 
chiseled sand dunes, white gulls screaming 
overhead and black-capped night herons 
calling weirdly in the night. In the early 
evening they spell warm, glowing sunsets 
reflected winding creeks and stagnant 
pools where water birds wade for their food 
during the day. Noon gives way to a hot, 
blinding sun, and a warm breeze filled with 
a salty tang that emanates from sea-wet 
grass and sun-baked mud flats. And the 
night — the magical night with its black 
sky peppered with a million scintillating 
stars —— could it be more wondrous? Spring 
promises delicate blades of new grass, while 
summer settles into the enduring greens of 
the noontime of year. With the autumn the 
grass turns yellow, bronze, tan, russet and 
orangey-brown. Here and there patches of 
beet-red glasswort embroider their way to 
form an exquisite tapestry. Then by No- 
vember the marshes become rich gold and 
dark brown and the creeks take on a deep 
cobalt blue, a color they borrow from the 
clear sky above. Finally in snow-time they 
are shrouded by an impelling mystery when 
cold, wind and ever-changing 
lights perform in undisputed sway. 


coastal 


marsh- 


endless stretches marsh 


ice, snow, 
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omato plant at right shows effect of spraving with standard Folium solution. Both 


lants were of the same size and same age when test feeding began 


See striking results of Folium plant food 


Folium is Monsanto’s new balanced plant is sufficient to make a solution that will 
food companion to Krilium soil condi cover 5,000 square feet. Easy to apply 


tioner. It solubilizes qui kly in plain water can be sprinkled or sprayed on with siphon- 


forms a clear solution -will not burn spray equipment. Very easy to mix. For 


tender leaf areas or shock young or delicate Siphon-spray equipment simply fill a con- 
plants. Try it and observe its effective venient container (2'% or 3 gallon bucket) 
aii iia animal with water and add the amount of dry 
Folium powder required for the area to be 
Folium is a water-soluble concentrate that treated. For standard solution, merely mix 
is absorbed by the plant within 30 minutes t level teaspoons of dry Folium powder 
after application. It is a leaf-feeding nutrient — with a gallon of water. 

that is equally effective whether applied to At your dealer's in 2-0z., 1-lb. and 5-lb. pack 
leaves or roots Ideal for lawns, flowers, aves. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
shrubs, small fruits, vegetables, shade trees, Merchandising Division, 1700 South Second 
house plants Very economical—| pound — Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

Kriliam: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Folium: Monsanto Trade-mark 


Folium is easy to mix and apply 


} 


Sprinkle small areas Spray large areas 


seen | 1591 I MONSANTO 


Water-Soluble Concentrate 
Leaf-Feeding Liquid Fertilizer 


A Product of Monsanto Chemical Company SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANRIND 
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Older by One Year 
Dear Editor—My 104-year-old Christmas cactus, 
instead of budding in September, did not show 
any sign of a bud until the middle of November 
It then bloomed from the middle of December 
until early January, although there were only 
eight flowers unusually good ones, at that 
My plant received the same care as last year 
It looked pretty sick before it flowered, as its 
leaves were greenish. Now, in early February, 
it is starting to look dark green and glossy. If it 
continues to improve, as it is apparently doing, 
it will live several years longer 
Mrs, E. C. Cook 
York Village, Me 


No Care At All 
Dear Editor—Uaving lived more than half my 
lifetime in northwestern Connecticut, where the 
summer woods glowed with cardinal flowers, I 
decided to grow them in my adopted state in a 
shady border. I trustingly sowed seeds one 
spring, but not a plant appeared. I tried a sec- 
ond season, and after failing to get a single ger- 
mination, I broke down and ordered Six plants. 
My problem now is how not to have cardinal 
flowers. They self-sow with utter abandon and 
come up in sheets. This means that 500 or more 
plants have to be grubbed out in the spring, 
while others are thinned out in the fall. 
The soil where these cardinal flowers are 
growing contains heavy gravel and stones. 
Evizapetu B. Komianos 
Catonsville, Md 


As Sweet or Sweeter 

Dear Editor —I must take exception to Wendell 
Ht. Camp's statement in “Chestnuts of Tomor- 
row” (Horticulture, September 1952) that a Chi- 
nese species of chestnut “has poor quality fruit.”’ 
I believe that most growers of Castanea mollis- 
sima, the Chinese species, will agree that its 
edible quality closely approaches that of the 
almost extinct American chestnut. Its flavor is 
somewhat different, but preference for nuts of 
one species or the other seems to be largely a 
matter of individual taste. 

The Chinese chestnuts, eaten before they are 
dry, are often sweeter than the American and 
somewhat softer in texture as raw nuts. Both 
kinds require cold storage under conditions that 
will conserve their moisture content and at the 
same time permit limited respiration. 

J. C. McDanteL 
Urbana, III. 


Pacific Rose Show 

The Rose Show of the Pacific Rose Society 
will be held on May 2 at the Odd Fellows Temple, 
175 North Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. There will be classes for all types of roses, 
and anyone may exhibit. Further information 
may be obtained from Fred W. Walters, 1044 
Olive Lane, La Canada, California. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES | 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowers as 
BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. AP ry 
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See how untreated soil, 24 hours after watering, shrinks, 
packs and hardens, making it extremely difficult for seeds 
to get a good start 


Co 
4 


Vv 


Same soil as at left but Krilium-treated — 24 hours after 
watering. Note how Krilium-treated soil maintains loose, 
crumbly, porous structure 


Simple facts about Krilium and Friendly Soil 


A seed is a lot like a child. To grow up 
and fulfill the promise it holds, it 
needs a good start in life, in soil that 
provides the proper “home” environ- 
ment... Some soils are just naturally 
“unfriendly.” They pack, cake and 
crack — shrink, dry out and often get 
hard as a brick during the growing 
season. Naturally, seeds can’t do so 
well in “problem” soil like this. In 
fact, a lot of them are choked off and 
never come up. 

Krilium changes such soils to friendly 
soils —maintains them in loose, sepa- 
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rated, crumbly particles — greatly en- 
courages easier germination, strong 
root formation and freer emergence 
... Ina word, Krilium means Friendly 
Soil! Try it! See the big difference 
when plants break through. 
Krilium—at new low prices —is avail- 
able at your dealer’s in 1-lb. and 5-lb. 
garden-mixture packages; in 10-lb., 
25-Ib. and 50-lb. full-strength pack- 
ages for larger areas . . . MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merchandising 
Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


THIS YEAR... 
see the difference 
in your garden 


In 1953, you can get the first full 
year’s benefit of Krilium applied to all 
your gardening activities~ see at 
first hand how Krilium changes “prob- 
lem” soil to “friendly” soil-— how it 
makes all the difference in seed germi- 
nation, root formation and seedling 
emergence. 

Krilium soil conditioning gives you 
the further benefits of improved soil 
stability increased water absorption 
better aeration- greater ease in 
cultivation- greater ease in weeding. 
Because the effect of Krilium soil con- 
ditioning is lasting, over-all work- 
ability is greatly improved and you 
are saved hours and hours of back- 
breaking work for years and years... 
If you use fertilizer, continue as in 


the past. BUT 


Monsanto’s new balanced, leaf-feed- 


this year use Folium, 


ing plant food, described elsewhere in 


Krilium: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


this issue. 
Folium: Monsanto Trade-mark 





NEW KRILIUM PRICES 
<> 
5-Ib. > 1-Ib. 
Garden Garden 
Kr’ Mixture Mixture 


h HP 5495 $1.39 
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ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER = 
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More Economical for Treat- = 
ing Larger Areas —full- |5 Tay 
strength Krilium is much more |- 3 
economical for application to a> 
larger areas either shallow | (@s»~ 
or depth treatment. = 


Helps Germination, Root Growth, Emergence 
Maintains Loose, Porous, Crumbly Soll 


A Product of Monsanto Chemical Company 
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. fruit trees 
7 live 


’ 
. 


+~" dangerously 


protect them 
against insects and 


disease with 
es, 
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FRUIT TREE DUST 
OR SPRAY 


Contains the same combination of 
proved materials that professional or- 
chardists use to protect their crops. 
Equally effective on Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum and Prune trees. Provides an 
easy, economical way to guard against 
all kinds of fruit insects and disease. Just 
dust or spray fruit tree troubles away! 
Get Niagara Kolo Fruit ‘Tree Dust or 
Spray in 1 lb. or 3 lb. bags at hardware, 
seed or garden supply stores. 


FREE DUST & SPRAY GUIDE 


Tells how to control all garden 
insects and diseases. Ask your 
dealer for a free copy or write us. 


Niagara 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


men YOu Ls 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION “f 
Food Machinery and Chemical ! lagara j 
Corporation Qi” 


h z 
Dept.€ 6, Middleport, N.Y JMC... 
eke 





A GOOD MAN TO BE A SALESMAN 


Skilled in the design of small properties and in 
planting design to sell nursery stock and land- 
scape gardening services and materials for a 
leading New England nursery in the Boston 
area. A good career opportunity for the right 
man. Reply box 31, care of Horticulture, 300 
Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Soils 


From page 163 


all the time soil is not frozen in humid 
regions, and explains why soils tend to 
this 
process goes on whether plants grow in the 
soil or not. Fortunately, it is reversible, 


the addition of lime 


become more acid. Furthermore, 


causes the 
calcium, 


so that 
hydrogen to be replaced by 
bringing the soil up to its original level. 
So far, all this has been dull and heavy 
reading, but a practical note can now be 
Many gardeners wonder about 
how much to use, the dan- 


sounded. 
liming soils 
gers of over-liming and such problems. We 
have seen that lime particles are very fine, 
with tremendous surface area. In liming, if 
we use coarse particles(so-called agricultural 
limestone), obviously these, used bulk for 
bulk, would not have as much surface area 
as the clay particles. For this reason, the 
use of limestone instead of hydrated lime is 
recommended. As long as the clay seems 
to resemble clay and retains its water- 
holding capacity, there is no chance that 
too much lime will be applied, at least inso- 
far as its effect on pH goes. We will come 
to the matter of pH shortly. 


Calcium and Magnesium 

Too much calcium has a bad effect on 
some plant food elements. It displaces 
iron rather easily, as well as manganese. 
Oddly, it has an adverse effect on mag- 
nesium, where that element is likely to be 
deficient. Plants are not able to discrim- 
inate between calcium and magnesium. 
The two chemicals are taken up through 
the same channels. Soil scientists find 
that in magnesium-deficient, eastern soils, 
the addition of high-magnesium limestone 
does not correct the difficulty because this 
limestone calcium. The 
plants take up the calcium and starve for 
magnesium. They are like the little boy 
who eats so much candy he has no appetite 
The remedy here is 


also contains 


for meat and bread. 
to use magnesium sulfate (Epsom salts) 
for the correction of this deficiency, but 
to apply this element separately from any 
liming operation. 

We can dismiss the macro-organisms of 
the soil with a simple mention of those that 
burrow into it, die and become part of the 
organic complex. Their relation to soil is 
far less important than that of the micro- 
organisms. Earthworms, spiders, centi- 
pedes, snails and slugs, mites, sowbugs, 
millipedes, insects and rodents and insect- 
eating, serve to 
churn and transport the soil. They be- 
come significant mainly through 
weight of numbers, which can make their 
total effect very large. Man himself to a 
greater degree affects soil through tillage. 
Larger plant roots, of course, play an im- 
portant role in soil composition and change. 

The smaller organisms that live in the 
soil comprise the most complex group of 
life found anywhere, far exceeding those on 
the surface, in the air, or in the sea. They 
include both animal and plant forms and 
some which cannot be assigned definitely to 


burrowing animals all 


sheer 


Among them are proto 
algae, fungi, 
Fungi and 


either of these. 
zoa, nematodes, 
actinomyces and 
bacteria are the most important of these, 
to a degree where the cultivation of plants 
becomes an experiment in bacterial culture 
Actually, when we apply fertilizer to a 
soil, we do not feed the plants themselves 
except to a very limited degree. Roots 
may penetrate to a depth of a foot or more, 
yet they by no means occupy a solid mass 
of soil a foot deep. Instead, they may be 
in contact with less than one per cent of 
the soil particles in that one-foot-deep 
furrow slice. Soluble plant foods applied 
to the soil could easily wash down and out 
the drainage channels without being uti- 
lized except where about one percent of the 
solution is adsorbed by the particles 
actually in contact with roots. The one 
thing that prevents this is the absorption 
and utilization of plant foods by bacteria. 
Instead of contacting perhaps one per cent 
of the soil in the area invaded by roots, 
bacteria probably contact closer to 90°, of 
these particles. Thus they are in a posi- 
tion to take up and use far more fertilizer 
elements than higher plants. 

Since they are plants, they use practically 
the same elements as the higher plants con- 
This food is not lost, 


rotifers, 
bacteria. 


taining chlorophyll. 
however. It is merely loaned to the bac- 
teria. As they die, they release these 
foods, often elaborated into hormones and 
vitamins essential to the early stages of 
plant growth. Thus bacteria play an 
important role in plant nutrition, apart 
from their effect on nitrogen and carbon. 


What Nitrogen Does 


The nitrogen cycle is, next to photo- 


synthesis, the most important biological 
process in the universe. By it, 


locked up in plant and animal tissues is re 


nitrogen 
cycled for new use. The several stages of 
this eyele begin with a breakdown of pro 
tein, the most complex nitrogen substance, 
into proteose to peptones into acid amides 
and amino acids. Still further breakdown 
occurs when these fairly complex sub 
stances become ammonium, which under 
favorable conditions is converted to ni 
trates for the use of plants. 

We once thought that plants could not 
use the ammonium form; now it is known 
that plants, 
utilize ammonium better than they do 


some notably blueberries, 
nitrate nitrogen. 

The by-products of this digestion of 
protein into usable plant foods include 
substances as resins, lignins and 
waxes. As these products are reduced in 
bulk and become simpler in’ structure, 


Associated 


such 


bacterial activity slows down. 
with them are compounds containing sul 
fur, carbon and nitrogen. The mixture of 
these form a heterogeneous complex mass 
which humus. This 
comes the storage house or 


we call humus be 
reservoir of 
biological activity from which the soil is 
reactivated as new masses of organic 
matter are introduced. 


See page ISS 
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Flowers for Bird Garden 
From page 166 


the principal factor of attraction, as de- 
termined recently, and not color. What pri- 
marily draws them is the tubular-shaped 
corolla, or flower form, serving as a chalice 
from the depths of which the resplendent 
hummer, through his long, semi-tubular 
tongue, imbibes nectar and gleans insects. 

(n annual outstanding for its beauty and 
its attraction for hummingbirds is the sear- 
let sage, Salvia splendens. Attaining two 
feet or more in height, it can be sown in- 
doors in February or outdoors in May. The 
latter seeding will result in full-foliaged 
plants surmounted by blazing torches of 
bloom throughout September. It is often 
used in beds, but as it can withstand partial 
shade, it presents a strikingly handsome 
background for shorter flowers, in a long 
border or as a terminal accent. 

Perhaps no flower is so delicately wrought 
and gracefully spring-like as the aquilegia, 
or columbine, as it sways gently on its long, 
slender stems. Made to order from the 
hummingbird’s viewpoint, its long spurs 
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NEW 
WAYSIDE 
INTRODUCTIONS 


Many unusually fine new Wayside 
exclusives are being offered this 
Spring. Illustrations show mature 
plant and close-up of stunning 
new Caryopteris, Heavenly Blue. 


Plant 
Pat 
1091 








New CARYOPTERIS 
HEAVENLY BLUE. A new dark blue 


form of the very popular Caryopteris Blwe 
Mist introduced by Wayside several years 
ago. This brand new origination, the result 


resist the attempts of bees to gather its ; 

. , or > wr ’ . 
honey. Only butterflies with their long ps garg 
proboscis can penetrate its depths, and % \ “4 
the hummer, like a “fairy dragon,” can i = 
out the th case -_s) of many crosses and selections, is a delight 
_— ‘wave See . % ful shrub. Upright in growth, mature 
; sg plants are 15” wide and 24” tall. Each 

plane will produce 20 or more exquisite, 
deep blue, flower spikes, a rare color in 
the fall garden. In pots only, this season. 


Tubular Flowers 

Very different from either of the fore- 
going, and for use on a trellis, are the trum- 
pet honeysuckle, the scarlet runner bean 
and the bright and cheerful morning-glory. 
The latter two are annuals and so must be 


Heavenly Blue al a 
New ROSES 

in true color are the gorgeous "19534" All 
America Selection’, Ma Perkins and Chrys 
ler Imperial, worthy winners of rosedom's 


Outstanding among the many superb new 
roses featured in our Spring Catalog is Re 


sown as seed or set as plants before the 
trellis each year. Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
sempervirens, once established, will flourish 
in rampant abandon and it may serve as a 
site for the half-dollar sized nest of the 
hummer, composed of lichens, bud scales 
and thistledown — all exquisitely woven to- 
gether with shimmering spider silk. 

An old favorite of the perennial garden 
is bee-balm, sometimes called horsemint 
when sometimes grown for its ornamental 
leaves, or oswego-tea from the fact that the 
leaves have often been used to make tea. 
Monarda fistulosa or M. didyma it is botani 
cally. But by whatever name, its blossoms 
present scarlet or magenta fotintains of nec 
taries and are beloved by bees and hummers 
alike. Indeed, some have suggested even 
“hummingbird-flower.”’ 


membrance. A magnificent new hybrid tea 
of gardenia-like perfection. Also illustrated 


‘ loc L| LAC 


PRIMROSE. A Wayside exclusive. 
Only lilac of its color in existence 
In Europe, this rare and unusual 
new variety is referred to as the 
Yellow Lilac. Sturdy plants produce 
an abundance of soft, cream yellow 
flowers. Lovely with blue and lav- 
ender shades. Limited number 
available. 


New DIANTHUS 


We are delighted to offer for the 
first time anywhere, three excep 
tionally fine new Dianthus Clove 
Pinks. They are all very fragrant 
pertectly hardy and bloom freely 

Cheerfulness, Tyrian rose with 
maroon center. Crimson Glow, 


highest honor. 





another name 


e deepest dark red to date. The 
In high favor in late years is the daylily, 


Bishop, rich dark purple. 





‘merocallis, , re . “dav-beauty.” : 
hemerocallis, or literally day-beaut: Pdmrone 


This lily has now been hybridized to achieve 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST HORTICULTURAL tele Sg vey eele 


The worthwhile new things shown above are but a mere handful of the magnificent new 
introductions offered in Wayside’s 1953 Spring Catalog. Almost 200 pages, filled with 
hundreds of true-color illustrations of the newest and best roses, flowering shrubs, rare 
bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed,”’ root-strength plants. Many of the exciting new items are 
cbtainable only from Wayside. Explicit cultural directions for every item as well as help- 

ful hints for better garden results. To be sure you get your copy, it is neces 

sary that you enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage 


Wayside fq Gardens 


83 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


new heights of beauty in form, color and 
markings. So common along roadsides and 
railroad tracks as to seem native, they are 
actually voyagers from the Orient. 

The daylily grows with such ease, in 
either sun or partial shade, and under any 
conditions, that it highly recommends it 
self to use. Certainly its splendid chalice, 
similar in all lilies, is not overlooked by 
these flashing jewels that zoom in, hover a 
moment, deseribing figure-eights with their 
wings, sip their fill and zip off, leaving won 
dering enchantment in their wake. 
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| POSTCULTURAL experimentation is constantly going on, 

and a recent report tells that pine trees infested with the 
European sawfly may be sprayed successfully with a virus 
disease of the pest. Infested plantations in New Jersey and 
Illinois were treated with disease furnished by the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture. 

Elsewhere, research workers found that the herbicides TCA 
and 2,4-D may be used as pre-emergence sprays to control weeds 
in gladiolus plantings. Fall applications gave better results 
than spring. 

In the field of pest control, John C. Shread, entomologist at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, reports that 
sprays of DDT or dieldrin in late May and June and lindane or 
aldrin treatments in midsummer will give good control of the 
holly leaf miner 

From Connecticut also comes word of a new organic phosphate, 
malathon, that is highly effective against the greenhouse mealy- 
bug and euonymus scale. One quart of 50 per cent malathon 
emulsion in 100 gallons of water gave a 100 per cent kill of the 
mealybugs. Because of the hard shell of the scale a concentra- 
tion of one gallon of emulsion in 100 gallons of water was needed 
to do the trick. The young may be killed with a less concen- 
trated solution. 

At Mississippi State College, scientists reported the results on 
t chrysanthemums tested for three years for resistance to 


verticillium wilt. Final results showed that Dark Pink Supreme 
could resist the disease, while Margaret, Moeller and Yellow 
Daisy were counted tolerant. Others were listed slightly sus- 
ceptible or suseeptible. 

Among the new fruit varieties announced are three blue- 
berry varieties — Earliblue, Bluecrop and Herbert — the work of 
the USDA and the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 
All, commended for superior qualities, gave high production dur- 
ing trials in New Jersey, Michigan, New England, New York 
and Maryland. 

Also recently revealed is a new quickly-soluble inorganic fer- 
tilizer (20-20-20) which contains a chemical that keeps it in a 
free-flowing, non-caking condition. Thus plants can absorb it 
within 30 minutes to two hours after it is applied. 





Readers Questions Answered 
From page 147 

What rootstock should I look for in buying a very dwarf apple 
tree and what attention does it need when planting? 

The most dwarfing rootstock is Malling IX. Plant with the 
union between the variety and the rootstock slightly above the 
soil line; otherwise the grafted plant may form its own roots and 
revert to its original size. As such root systems are brittle and 
plants are easily broken, support with stakes is necessary. 

* * + 

Do cut flowers keep longer in shallow or in deep water? 

Common belief is that cut flowers last longer in deep water, but 
experiments have shown that they keep just as well in shallow 
water. The assumption is that water absorption takes place along 
the stem, when in actuality it is taken in at the base. Some flowers, 
like carnations, snapdragons, daffodils, pansies and delphinium, 
last better in shallow water; the reason for this is that less stem 
surface is exposed to bacterial decomposition, the action that 
shortens the life of the flowers. 





LEADERS FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN 


GARDENING on CAPE COD 


Landscape Construction, Planting, Design 
Plant Materials of Outstanding Quality 


Specializing in Successful Seashore Planting 


Hl. V. LAWRENCE, Ine. 
The CAPE COD NURSERIES 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Write for our new Booklet ‘Gardening on Cape Cod” 





Here’s the Answer to... 


Your Lawn Needs 
and Problems 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 
by Geoffrey S. Cornish 


This 64-page booklet is jam-packed 
with practical information about the 
making and maintenance of a better 
lawn for your home grounds. Insects, 
diseases and weeds and how to control 
them are treated thoroughly. How to 
cut your lawn, when to feed it, soil 
improvement, seeding bare spots, 
aerating the soil — these and dozens 
of other points are covered. The 
numerous photographs and sketches 
will help you to understand the meth- 
ods prescribed for having a greener 
and better lawn. 


Only 75 cents postpaid. 
Order Today from: 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Time to Spray 


. that dormant sprays have been 
i ‘% applied to fruit trees to control scale, 
aphis eggs and other pests, the next step 
consists of the pre-blossom treatments. 

Pink spray is the name usually given this 
important application which must be put 
on just after the flower buds separate, but 
before the blossoms open. Correct timing 
in this case must be observed closely. 

In spite of the confusing number of fun- 
gicides and pesticides on the market and 
the individual needs of the various kinds of 
fruits, all-purpose or general-purpose spray 
mixtures and simplified charts for the dif- 
ferent types of fruits have been devised by 
scientists which make the procedure really 
simple for the amateur gardener. Instead of 
using separately such sprays as sulphur or 
DDT, an all-purpose combination consist 
ing of the ingredients needed to check most 
common pests and diseases can be applied. 
Such formulas are available commercially. 

On the other hand, if you prefer to mix 
your own all-purpose preparations, the pro- 
portions for one or 25 gallon amounts are: 

Water 1 gal. 25 gals. 

Methoxyehlor, 50°, 

wettable powder 3tbsps. %4 Ib. 
DDT, 50°) wettable 

powder 2tbsps. 14 Ib. 
Ferbam, 76°; I thsp. 1% lb. 
Sulphur, wettable 

powder 6 tbsps. 1% lbs. 

This is the all-purpose spray, therefore, 
that should be used on your apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries and other fruits. 
When applying it to blueberries, grapes 
and raspberries, double the amount of 
ferbam and decrease the sulphur by one 
half, as it sometimes injures the foliage. 

\fter most of the flower petals fall is 
perhaps the most crucial time for fruit 
trees. Therefore, a petal-fall spray, again 
the all-purpose one, is very important and 
should not be omitted. Thereafter, seven 
applications of the same general-purpose 
mixture should be made according to the 
following time schedule devised by the 
Waltham Field Station, Waltham, Mass, 

1. One week later (very important) 

2. Two weeks later (very important) 

3. Three weeks after that 

t. July 8-12 (very important) 

5. Ten days later (very important) 

6. Ten days later (very important) 

7. Ten days later 

It is understood that the time of appli- 
cation will vary with the prevailing weather 
conditions and the part of the country. One 
important point to remember is this: do not 
spray any fruits within 30 days of harvest. 

As these formulas do not kill aphis, nico 
tine sulfate (this is volatile and should not 
be added until just before using) at the rate 
of two teaspconfuls, or malathon wettable 
powder at the rate of two tablespoonfuls, 
for each gallon of spray mixture. 

In addition to depending on these for 
mulas for fruits, they can be used with 
safety on practically all garden plants, in- 


cluding roses. 
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(Rare) 

. Y rN \ 
MEXICAN FIRE LILY 
Gacobean Lily 
Botanically known as Sprekelia Formosissima. A fantastically beautiful 
flower of glowing scarlet with a velvety sheen; the golden yellow pollen 
adds to its attractiveness. It flowers in May, June and July; four and some- 
times five and six flowers are produced during the flowering season. 
Strong stems 18 inches high and the glowing scarlet flowers are 6 to 8 
inches wide and of the same depth. May be planted in the garden or grown 

as pot plant specimens for patio or indoor decoration. 
A few — JUMBO EXHIBITION SIZE BULBS — 3 inches in diameter. 
$3.50 for 3; $9.50 for 10; $21.50 for 25. 
Limited supply — EXHIBITION SIZE BULBS — 1% to 2'% inches in diam- 
eter. $2.25 for 3; $7.00 for 10; $16.50 for 25. 
(Please order from this advertisement as the Mexican Fire Lily 
is not listed in our catalog) 
see our 
1953 SPRING CATALOGUE 
‘‘BEAUTY FROM BULBS’’ 
FOR 


Superior varieties of Highest Quality Bulbs, Plants and Roots 
for Spring Planting — Summer and Fall Flowering 


Catalogue sent on request 


John Scheepers, nce. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y 


“Serving America’s Finest Gardens for over 38 Years” 











BLOOMING SIZE 
AZALEAS : CAMELLIAS 


Container grown for outdoor 
planting or greenhouse use, 
these plants come to you with 
root systems intact and ready 
to perform for you without 
setback or shock. 


We also offer strong young 
plants in quart cans for 50¢ to 
$1.00 each. 


Many other fine shrubs and 
plants. Headquarters for 
Azaleas in many species. 


Write for free catalog and 
any special information. 


21st Season in Business 


WALTER ALLAN 


Summerville, S. C. 


PREVENT BUGS 
and BLIGHTS 


on roses & other 
flowers with Ne 
DU PONT FLORAL DUST 


Controls insects and digeases all 
season, won't harm tender plants. 
Comes in 8-oz. gun, 1-lb. can, 3-lb. 
bag. 


DU PONT 
FRUIT TREE 
SPRAY stops 


worms & diseases 


on apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries, strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries. Complete spray 
schedule on package. 

* * * 
Get these and other Du Pont chemi- 
cals from your garden dealer. 


. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
..» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Easter Tradition 
From page 158 


Another legend — this one in Greece — says 
that all the forest trees rebelled at giving of 
their wood for the cross, except the holm 
oak, Quercus iler. Yet Jesus forgave it 
because it was willing to die with Him, and 
under the shade of a holm oak, after His 
resurrection, He appeared to the saints. 

In parts of Germany it is believed that 
the pear, Pyrus communis, furnished the 
wood for the cross. This wood later took 
root, and the tree produced blood-red flowers 
and fruit and red-veined leaves. In Pomer- 
ania it is believed that the wood employed 
was taken from a pine (Pinus), and that 
ever since the pine has borne its branches 
in cross-like whorls. An English legend 
claims that the mistletoe, Viseum album, 
was originally a tree and that it furnished 
its wood for the cross. After that it was 
condemned to be an humble and despised 
parasite until the end of time. In northern 
Italy a native clematis is believed to have 
been a tree, but, having furnished the wood 
for the cross, it was forever condemned to 
be an humble, low-growing vine, hiding its 
face near the ground and far below the tall 
crowns of ordinary trees. In other parts of 
Europe the alder, Alnus vulgaris, is be- 
lieved to be the tree involved. Its wood even 
now “turns red” when cut. 


Still another legend has it that the cross 
was fashioned of cedar, cypress, palm, and 
olive — or of cedar, cypress, pine and box 

to represent the four quarters of the 
globe. The elder, Sambucus nigra, has also 
been supposed to have furnished the wood 
for the cross, and in many northern lands 
even now its wood is never used for faggots. 
This latter practice, however, probably is 
derived from a more ancient Norse custom 


Our American blue vervain, Verbena 
hastata, is said to have grown at the foot of 


the cross. This is obviously a carry-over 


from Brittany, where V. officinalis is 
called “herb of the cross,” and where it, 
when prepared in a certain formula, is 


efficacious as a healing agent. 


In Sweden a legend states that the low 
birch, Betula nana, was used to make the 
rods for scourging Jesus on His way to 
Golgotha. Therefore, this tree is now so 
stunted and dwarfed that one walks on it 
as on a carpet or mat. Another legend says 
that branches of weeping willow, Salix 
babylonica, were used, and on this account 
the tree now “weeps” continually. 


According to very ancient church tra- 
dition, Jesus, on His way to Calvary, 
passed by the door of the home of a woman 
named Veronica. As He sank to His knees, 
overcome by fatigue from the weight of the 
cross, she offered Him her veil to wipe the 
sweat from His brow. His divine features 
remained impressed on the cloth. Drops of 
His sweat, falling to the ground on this 
oceasion, grew up into the plants which 
now bear the generic name of Veronica, in 
whose delicate corollas one may, with 


imagination, discern a tiny facial image. 


Another ancient tradition tells us that 
Mary, approaching her death, was very 
anxious to see her son once again. As she 
wept bitterly, an angel appeared and said: 
“Hail, O Mary! I bring thee here a branch 
of palm, gathered in Paradise. Command 
that it be carried before thy bier on the day 
of thy death, for in three days thy soul shall 
leave thy body, and thou shalt enter into 
Paradise, where thy son awaits thy com- 
ing.” Then the angel left, and the palm 
frond emitted a bright light from every 
leaflet. The apostles, although widely 
scattered over the face of the earth, were 
miraculously caught up and set down at 
her door. Mary gave the palm to John, who 
later carried it before her bier at the time of 
her burial. 

In ancient heathen mythology almost 
every common plant was the emblem of a 


This ancient olive tree, still flourishing outside of Athens, is said to have been 
planted by the philosopher Plato, several centuries before the time of Christ. 
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god; every tree was the abode of a nymph. 
For instance, a laurel was sacred to Apollo 
in memory of Daphne who was changed into 
a laurel while escaping his advances. The 
anemone, poppy and violet were dedicated 
to Venus, the narcissus and maidenhair fern 
to Proserpine, the willow to Ceres, the 
pink to Jove, the lily, crocus and asphodel 
to Juno. The lily was also sacred to Buddha 
and Brahma and the basil to Vishnu. 

The Bible does not say on what kind of a 
tree Judas hanged himself. Legends claim 
that it was a fig, Ficus carica, a poplar, 
Populus euphratica, the terebinth, Pistacia 
terebinthus palaestina or even the black 
elder, Sambucus nigra. Sir John Maunde- 
ville claims it was an elder tree in the 
vicinity of Mt. Sion, and Shakespeare’s 
“Love’s Labour Lost” refers to this. The 
herbalist, Gerarde, maintained that it was 
a carob tree. In Sicily they say it was a 
tamarisk (Tamarix), while Russian legends 
hold out for the aspen. A very old tradition 
says it was the very same fig tree that had 
been cursed by Jesus for its barrenness. 

Finally, we must not forget a plant al- 
most universally believed to be very inti- 
mately associated with Jesus, although 
actually it was unknown in His day. In 
1610 a Mexican Augustinian friar, Emanuel 
de Villegas, brought a drawing of a passion- 
flower ( Passiflora) to Jacomo Bosio, who was 
then preparing a work on the cross of 
Calvary. Here was born the legend of this 
flower’s connection with Jesus. Its bud was 
taken to be symbolic of the Eucharist; the 
half-opened flower suggested the Star of 
the East that guided the Wise Men. The 
normally 10 sepals and petals were re- 
garded as representing the ten apostles 
present at the crucifixion (Peter and Judas 
being absent). The corona, which is usually 
present as an outgrowth of the receptacle 
inwardly from the corolla, was symbolic of 
the crown of thorns placed on Jesus’ head 
(or by some it is regarded as emblematic of 
a halo). The usually five stamens suggest 
the five wounds inflicted in Jesus’ body on 
the cross. The three central styles, with 
their capitate stigmas, represent the nails 
used to fasten Him to the cross. In species 
with only three stamens, these are re- 
garded as representing the hammers used 
to drive in the nails. The long, axillary, 
coiling tendrils are symbolic of the cord- 
like strands of the scourges used to beat 
Him. The often digitately lobed leaves 
represent the hands of his persecutors. 

In some species the corona is tinged with 
red, representing to some the bloody thorns 
of the crown, to others the bloody scourges. 
In some species there are five red spots, 
suggesting blood from the five wounds; in 
other species there are said to be 72 
filamentous divisions of the corona, sug- 
gesting the 72 thorns said by tradition to 
have pierced Jesus’ brow. In some species 
the leaves are shaped like the head of a 
lance or pike, symbolic of the spear used to 
pierce His side; other species have the 
lower leaf-surface marked with round silver 
spots, suggesting the 30 pieces of silver for 
which He was betrayed. 
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Cape Cod Planting Specialist 


Services Include Planning and Planting With Suitable Cape Cod Material 
JAPANESE PINE — RUSSIAN OLIVE — ROSA RUGOSA 





Choice Eastern Grown 


NOVELTIES 


Garden Roses 
Helleborus Niger 
Japanese Cherry 
Laburnum 
Tree Peonies 
4 years old 
Vv Thorn and many others 





Note: Now Available! Japoa- 
nese Yews in all sizes from 
2-year-old to specimen plants 


of 4 to 5 feet. 





ARINUS VANDER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
& NURSERYMAN 
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Call NEW BEDFORD 2-0330 


757 Washington St., Fairhaven 























_ HyperHum 


of soil — sandy, clay, loam. 





CULTIVATED Native PEAT 


| . e . 

| The Organic Soil Conditioner and Improver 
A superior native black peat, specially conditioned for greater efficiency. 
It's alive with beneficial soil organisms. Ready to use; improves any type 
Use freely for — 


LAWNS « FLOWERS « VEGETABLES 


Wonderful for Evergreens, including Broadleaf kinds 


"Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil”’ 
A money-saving plan for a better, less}costly lawn 
Write for special Top-Soll Bulletin and ‘‘Better Roots’’ folder 


Ask your dealer for HYPER-HUMUS .. . 


FREE 
“TOPSOIL” 
Bulletin 


BOX-LEAF 


Box 24, 


Seal-Pached 
for Ly a e44 


FR A ee BODE” LOA 
100 185. NET 





Four Convenient Sizes 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


Newton, New Jersey 








HOLLY 
ALY 


(Ilex crenata 
convexa) 


WEST NEWBURY 


A charming dwarf evergreen with small glossy green 
leaves. Black berries. A new note for the evergreen bordet 
12 to 15 in. spread $3.50 ea. $32.50 per 10 

15 to 18 in. spread 5.00 ea. 
18 to 24 in. spread 6.50 each 


A wide selection of hardy New England grown evergreens 
varieties, Arborvitaes, Hemlocks and Pines. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(Establishedjin 1832) 


45.00 per 10 


Yews in many 
Send for our new list. 


MASSACHUSETTS 











SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Lead pencil markings 
rmanent 

Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden. Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











SOO ODOOHHOOOHOHOONY 


Frost & Higgins Co. § 


The Care of Trees since 1896 
Landscaping 
Big Tree Moving 
Rare Trees and Shrubs 
Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
Cavity Work Spraying 
Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 
Arlington, Mass. 
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BROWNELL 


- SUB- 
ZERO 
ROSES 


ORANGE RUFFLES 


A gorgeous new orange, like 
glowing sunshine in the rain. Will 
not blackspot 


RED DUCHESS 


Captivating fragrance and exotic 
red make this a must for your 
rose garden. Will not blackspot. 


CURLY PINK 
Matchless in the combination of 
size and form of bloom and 
beauty of clusters. Often forms a 
gorgeous bouquet on one stem. 
Two-toned pink blossoms 


YOUR CHOICE ; 
ANY THREE 5.00 


Send a sketch of your homegrounds and 
we will design a BROWNELL ROSE 
GARDEN for you FREE! 


Beautiful Brochure sent on request. 


W. D. BROWNELL, Il 
BRIGHTRIDGE GREENHOUSES 
East Providence 14, Rhode Island 











WORK SAVER! 


The uniform, thorough 

way to fertilize. No muss. 

No work. No missed spots. 

Just fill the jar with your 
favorite water soluble ferti- 

lizer, attach GREEN GENIE to hose 
line and sprinkler, turn on the water 
and in a few minutes the fertilizer is 
distributed evenly over every inch of 
sprinkled area. One filling covers 


400-800 sq. ft. area. complete [a 
with jar and connections. Only $ 3/9 
made in Florida #@ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


order postpaid from 
FEED AND 


COLLINS ctons‘to, 


N. E. 94th Street & F.E.C. RR. 
Miami 38, Florida 


Dealer Inquiries invited 








A Little Know How Helps 


by Mary Sullivan, Marblehead, Massachusetts 


# fea years trying to grow five tuberous 
begonias around a bird bath without 
success is enough to discourage any gar- 
dener. Then suddenly I discovered that 
they were particular about their soil needs. 
Perhaps my experience will be helpful to 
others who have failed, so that they will 
have the courage to try again and receive 
the thrills I experienced the past few 
summers. 

A friend who had previously given me 
tulip and daffodil bulbs informed me he was 
sending some bulbs. When they arrived, 
expecting to find more of my _ spring- 
flowering favorites, my heart sank, for 
there were 33 tuberous begonias. Having 
failed with five, what was I to do with 33, 
or where would I put them? 

As my friend grew begonias successfully 
in a lath house, [ turned to him for help and 
followed his instructions, never expecting 
to grow them in the open with any meas- 
ure of success. 

On May 10, flats were half filled with 
peat moss. The tubers were placed two 
inches apart in the flats, covered lightly 
with peat moss and sprinkled with enough 
water to dampen the peat. Then the flats 
were placed in strong light in a cool green- 
house where they were shaded from the sun 
until the young leaves began to show, When 
the new growth was about two inches high, 
each tuber was placed in a four-inch pot, 
using a mixture of one part each of loam, 
sand, leaf mold and well-rotted cow ma- 
nure. Each tuber was placed slightly on its 
side to prevent water settling in the 
slightly hollow center that is character- 
istic of this type of begonia. Then the 
young plants were taken to the potting 
shed where they remained until late June. 
They were watered every other day. 

Where to put 35 begonias (two left from 
the previous year) in a shady place was still 
a problem. So they were temporarily placed 
around a shrine at the end of my garden, 
shaded by old lilacs, a stone wall and a sec- 
tion of hedge. By mid-July they had grown 
so vigorously that they had to be replanted 
in six-inch pots, and three required the 
eight-inch size. The growth was magnif- 
icent and the blooms were superb, con- 
tinuing until hit by hard frost on October 
25. They were then taken into the cellar, 
placed on a bench and left in the pots to 
dry off until the first of January. At that 
time, the tubers were removed from the 
pots, cleaned and stored in peat moss. The 
following spring found them in excellent 
condition; only one had shriveled. 

Thrilled with this success, I ordered a few 
more. These plus a spring birthday gift 
made it possible to start 66 on May 5. 

From my winter reading about tuberous 
begonias, I learned that light soil was im- 
portant; so the second year the soil mixture 


was changed to one part topsoil, one part 
sand, two parts leaf mold and two parts 
well-rotted, sifted cow manure. This mix- 
ture was stirred together and sifted. For 
good drainage, at least an inch of broken 
pot chips were placed in each pot. 

By July 20, the plants which had been 
put in six-inch pots were starting to bloom 
and were growing more rapidly than they 
had the previous year. August 15 found 
many of them in eight-inch pots, with a few 
in the 10-inch size. 

To enjoy their fall beauty and keep them 
healthy, have 
ample space. Four or five inches between 
pots is ideal. Space needs should be al- 
tered frequently, but care must be taken 
while handling the plants because their 
brittle stems snap easily. Flat bamboo 
stakes are useful to keep the plants trim 
and to give the stems support. 


tuberous begonias must 


Working among my tuberous begonias in 
a cool shaded part of the garden was a 
real joy. Time passed rapidly, as every 
gardener knows, and other garden work was 
neglected, especially a border of chrysan- 
themums (in the sun) that the previous 
years was a show in itself. A friend who had 
not visited my garden since late July ap- 
peared in early September and wanted to 
know what had happened to the chrysan- 
themums. When I pointed to the begonias 
as the reason, she forgot all about the 
chrysanthemums and concentrated on the 
begonias. 

Yes, the chrysanthemums did bloom af- 
ter a fashion with the help of smudge pots 
secured from a local contractor. These were 
burned from 7 P.M. to 7 A.M. on nights 
when frost was expected, and they also 
helped the begonias, because plants con- 
tinued to produce flowers, although 
smaller, until a hard frost came on No- 
vember 3. 

The problem of watering tuberous be- 
gonias puzzles many gardeners. It is best 
done in the early evening with a long-nosed 
watering pot; pour water around the tubers 
but never on them and keep the soil moist 
but not wet. In very dry weather, give the 
foliage a mist-like sprinkling once a week. 





Unusual Trees on Long Island 


The Trees of Long Island. By George H. 
Peters. Farmingdale, L. I., New York: 
Long Island Horticultural Society. 


$1.00. 


This 64-page booklet tells the story of many 
extraordinary trees that have flourished on Long 
Island for generations. A list of 68 trees native to 
the area, plus a lengthy compilation of the big- 
gest trees, their girth and their locations, are 
valuable features. Superb photographs supple- 
ment the text which is written with enthusiasm. 
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"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME"’ 


Aen’ 





"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME"’ 


0 YEARS OF PLANT PROTECTIO 


Wilson's, the oldest and most respected manufacturer of a complete line of quality 
insecticides, fungicides, plant foods and weed killers is celebrating its Fiftieth Anniver 


sary this year. 


Be sure you have Wilson’s ‘“‘Why bugs leave home” insecticides and other time 
tested products on hand for better gardening this spring. 


Wesons SUPER- STRENGTH 
WEED-KILLER 


KILLS POISON IVY and OTHER 
DEEP ROOTED WEEDS 


JUST SPRINKLE ON WEEDS IN PATHS, GUTTERS, 
TENNIS COURTS, DRIVEWAYS, 

ROADS, PARK- 

ING AREAS 


1 GAL. TREATS 
800 
SQUARE FEET 





One application completely destroys all weeds and rank 
growth for a whole year. Inexpensive, odorless and safe, it 
is the finest, most effective WEED KILLER on the market 
today. 1 Gal. $2.00; 5 Gals. $9.00; 30 Gals. $44.50. 


SAFE NICOTINE SPRAY 


For 50 years, Wilson's O. K. has been acclaimed by ama 
teur, professional and commercial flower growers as the 
safest nicotine contact spray for use on all plants from 
Azaleas to Orchids to Zinnias. Kills soft bodied insects such 
as Aphids, Thrips, Leaf Miners, Lace Bugs, Spruce Gall 
Aphids, Leaf Hoppers, Soft Scales, crawling young Scales 
and many other insects in home, greenhouse and garden 
Gal. $3.50; 5 Gals. $13.50. 








Nilsew's 


truly SUPERIOR Insecticide 
Combining the BIG THREE 
D. D. T., ROTENONE 
‘(Why Bugs leave Home” and PYRETHRUM 


SUPER-CIDE 


Wilson’s SUPER-CIDE is unsurpassed for controlling 
hundreds of “‘hard-to-kill’”” chewing and sucking insects. 
Keep Laurel, Azaleas, Rhododendron clean and beautiful 
by protecting them against Ambrosia Beetle, |Lace Bug, 
and, Midge. Save Annuals and Perennials from Thrips, 
Plant Lice, Japanese Beetles, Gall Midge, Leaf Rollers etc. 
Protect Orchids against Orchid Scales, Dendrobium Wee- 
vils, the Orchid Plant Bug and practically all other insects 
attacking Orchids. 


SUPER-CIDE is economical too, since 1 gallon makes 
be gallons of effective solution. 1 Gallon $9.75; 5 Gallons 
48.00. 





WATER SOLUBLE 


12-12-12 


FERTILIZER 





This Spring, use Wilson’s O. K. WATER SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZER for a quick pick-up for trees, plants and 
seedlings. Help spread the root system and strengthen them 
generally with this safe, quick, pick-up either through feed 
ing and regular watering with a Hozon or other water 
proportioner, or for sub-surface feeding. 9 Ibs. $4.00; 25 
Ibs. $10.00; 100 Ibs. $33.00. 


INSECTICIDES « FUNGICIDES «+ PLANT FOODS © WEED KILLERS 
At your favorite dealer or direct 


MILLBURN 6-1123 


7) COndrea tiles 
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Home Greenhouse 
From page 164 


satisfaction in the fall. April is the best 
month for rooting cuttings and, in sand 
kept uniformly moist, three-inch tip cut 
tings from the base of last year’s plants 
should root in two weeks without loss of a 
single cutting. There are at least five thou- 
sand named varieties of mums, divided 
into hardy bush types, standards (the kind 
worn at football games), tender pompons, 
and the other forms such as spiders, quills 
and anemones. I grow about 100 different 
varieties and every year there are new 
kinds which I must have. 

Some of the standards, referred to as 
nine- or 10-week varieties, bloom early 
enough so that they can be flowered out- 
doors by November 1, either without pro- 
tection or with a cloth house shelter. The 
14- and 15-week varieties bloom as late as 
December in the greenhouse and usually 
are grown in pots, with one or two, but 
never more than three, blooms to a plant. 
The significance of nine-, 10-, or 12-week 
varieties is interesting in that it stems from 
the commercial growers’ efforts to produce 
mums the year ‘round. The figure refers to 
the number of weeks a variety must be 
shaded (covered by black ‘sateen cloth to 
reduce the daylight hours) to produce 
flowers at a specified time. It is amazing 
how accurately flowering dates can be con- 
trolled by shading and extra lighting, but I 
prefer to let queen chrysanthemum reign 
at her appointed time. 


Greenhouse may be grown 
either in benches or in pots, but, for the 
amateur, it is better to grow them in pots 
that can be moved around, because they 


take up considerable room. I use an English 


pompons 


method for growing all my potted mums 
called “plunge pit culture.” This method in- 
volves growing the plants in pots buried in 
soil or sand during the summer; a more de- 
tailed explanation of this system will follow 
in the June issue of Horticulture. 

I like to plan ahead for good cut flower 
combinations, such as the sensational effect 
of red poinsettias in a vase with the white 
pompon mum variety, Revelation. Poin- 
settias should be started into growth in 
April, with cuttings being rooted from June 
until September. If you have heard that 
poinsettias make poor cut flowers, do not 
believe it. In a later issue I will tell you 
about a trick that will make them last two 
weeks in water. After I take my cuttings, 
I allow the stock plants to continue growth 
and produce flowers suitable for cutting. 
Since most florists grow Revelation mums, 
because they are good white pompons with 
a natural blooming date in January, you 
probably can get a few cuttings from them. 

Geraniums, lantanas, marguerites and 
other plants that have been in bloom dur- 
ing the winter should be removed from 
their pots and set out doors in late May 
where they can continue to bloom and de- 
velop new growth to provide fall cuttings. 
Amaryllis and azaleas, still in their pots, 


can also be set outdoors at this time. I like 
to bury them up to the pot rims in the rose 
border where they get light shade. 


Most of the plants found in the average 
greenhouse will benefit by being shaded 
from April to October. Shading ranges from 
a whitewash or similar paint mixture on the 
glass to elaborate adjustable roller shades. 
I prefer a cypress-wood slat shade made by 
nailing one-inch slats, spaced one inch 
apart, to three stringers. The shades are cut 
to fit the large lights and vents and at- 
tached to them with slotted screw-type 
fasteners. They provide a variable shade as 
the sun moves overhead, offer considerable 
hail protection, and they are easily put up 
or taken down. Furthermore, they require 
painting only about once every three years. 
Painting the glass on the other hand is 
messy and, while the commercial florists 
rely on the elements to remove the paint 
by winter-time, it is always necessary to 
clean it off, if you want a neat greenhouse. 

Many greenhouse gardeners rely on 
chrysanthemums alone to supply all of 
their fall flowers, but, if you wish a dazzling 
array of attendants to enhance the court of 
queen chrysanthemum, grow some auratum 
and rubrum lilies in pots. Place one bulb in 
a five-inch pot, or three in a seven-inch 
pot. Start these bulbs slowly in April by 
keeping them cool and on the dry side. A 
soil with a good supply of organic material 
will be satisfactory. After several months of 
growth, begin feeding every two weeks with 
a balanced fertilizer. 





HERE'S 
make your sprays 
sect pests ! 


to help mak 
kill more in 


ad Ped ms m 


Most ready-made insecticides, used as 
sprays, are sold without spreaders 
which cause the spray to adhere to leaves. 


7 $s raha oy pte 


eT ees Ah y 
F* 


a ‘. ¥: - 


HOW 


- agents 


Without these spreaders, the efficiency of 
sprays is largely lost, especially on plants with 


smooth, shiny leaves. 


Commercial spreaders are usually expensive. 
FELS-NAPTHA Soap will do the same job—even 
better—at a mere fraction of the cost. 

To prepare the spreader, simply make a rich 
solution of FeLs-NAPTHA in the water used to 
dilute the insecticide. It’s as easy as that. 


Get some FrEts-NaptHA Soap—the Golden 
Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor—from your 
grocer and try it. No fancy packages! No fancy 
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Soils 
From page 174 


No one has ever been able to break 
humus down into its component parts and 
say, “This is it.” It varies in form and 
composition almost daily, vet returning to 
an equilibrium as life ebbs and_ flows 
through it. 

Now for a practical note: As we have 
seen, bacteria are plants which need the G e Experts agree that ge 
same foods and growing conditions as do © Canvas Kid Grass Catchers pis eae jawed gp te bev 

i RE, A a oe t Ee gen a water, i 
on r plants. I m y re — the -¢e as prevent brown spots caused by smother- Ground Soakers permit seepage through 
5 as rw “7 gen se p ; sips just ing and rot. thousands ef cleute holes. 
as the higher plants. n order to pro- 

r sey 2 tas? - : re om ia * @ Canvas Kid Grass Catchers save work @ Canvas Kid Ground Soakers place 
vide a community in which bacteria and ’ x 
. : and save time by eliminating raking water where it does the most good, right 
organic matter become part of a balanced, 
ae ae : and sweeping. at the roots, 
stabilized organization, we need the fol- KS e sit Gioia eal “ 
lowing conditions: oe @ Canvas Kid Grass ff [':::.: pak ap ana arte of se ogond 

1. A pH of between 6.0 and 6.9 for cae Catchers gather in neta manele ba i 

Be ail rg agg “ terraces, along hedge rows, around 
a vane A ak oak — — >, _ trees, through rose 
wa : ——— beds, etc, 
and usable by plants. ™ ve al gross. — 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES... AVOID SPRINKLER WASHOUTS 


2. Organic matter enough to form 
humus to maintain the equilibrium. Canvas Kid Grass Catchers and Ground Soakers are available 
3 Food elements including the at your department stores, hardware dealers and seed houses, 


minors or trace elements such as copper | HM@ Yt eg SCURRY L EM COs Lae ee el OR 
zine and iron. 

+. Warm soil — preferably above 60 
degrees. Do not expect food elements to 
be present in usable form in cold soils. 
Under cool soil conditions, feeding with 
completely soluble chemical fertilizers is a Wee MOVE 
“must.” 

5. Plenty of air — Tight clays must | 
be opened up to permit air to reach both | LA R G J T R J E S 
plant roots and soil bacteria. 


6. Moisture — enough so that all three | and SMALL ONES 


forms of water — (gravitational, capil- 
lary and_ hygroscopic) are available, 
but not so much that oxygen is excluded. TOO 

7. Enough fertilizer to feed bacteria as 
well as plants. 

(Editor's Note: Another article by Dr. | 
Carleton on pH, the relative acidity and | | Whether it's a small ornamental specimen or a sixty-foot maple; 
alkalinity of soils, will appear in a forth- ons ennas 
contion lacus of Milteiaae. whether it’s one tree or a hundred, we have the facilities for 

rendering every phase of Tree Work, from fertilization to surgery; 
| as well as spraying. 
fre You Changing Your Address? CONSULT US REGARDING DORMANT SPRAYING 
Dear Reader We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation and 
confer with you about your plans for Spring. 


most plants — in this range, if the basic 
elements are present, they will be available 





























If you are planning to change your ad- 
dress, please notify our Subscription Dept., 
300°) Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, WHITE & FRANKE Inc. 
Mass. Send us both your new and your old | 30 Cameron Street, Brookline rh 
addresses, so that we may make the | Teleah og ; = S.ditie 
change promptly and correctly. Also -ehais ie Sam sana 
notify your postmaster of this change. 


Please allow at least four weeks for your ieom . 
copy of Horticulture to reach your new ad- Begin Now to enjoy \ te DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


dress. : |e 
Sincerely yours, : AMERICAN : AND PLANT SCREEN 


Mary E. Kelly Sao WILDFLOWERS 
Subscription Department : ; in YOUR Garden 





' Send $/.00 for Nature 
Corner Collection of 


| 
SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS sour cuapsogon wil 
flowers plus a free Lady 
Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon fe. | ton ay We'll pay the : 

quest, lists seeds of the less usual species, ite postage on them. CHECK -R-BOARD 

alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conservatory ex- FENCING CO. 
otics and the like. } AIKEN NURSERY, Inc. a 
123-A, PUTNEY, VERMONT a * 1204 E. Washington 


PEARCE SEED co. lane, Germantown, 


| Philadelphia 38, Pa 
Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey | 





“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 
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ere Air Layering Does the Trick 
amy 


An Ancient Art Streamlined 


| 
eb yo ur al” 
weed weed-free with 


‘HINESE air layerage, practiced by skilled horticulturists for centuries, is easily 
‘ carried out by the home gardener. This method makes it possible to increase your 

SUPDIV Of rare shrubs anc rees, especially 1ose W 11¢ 1da0 not root easily from cu ings. 
pply of hrul it lly tl hich d t t ly f tt 


1. A ball of thoroughly moistened sphagnum moss provides an ideal rooting medium 
for the peeled stem. 


SO EASY 2. Branches of plants with woody stems, one quarter inch to three inches in diam- 


AND QUICK. Endo Weed eter, are best suited to this 


method of plant multiplica- 


JUST MIX tion. Remove a portion of 
WITH WATER =u bark on the branch, making a 
AND SPRINKLE ring about pne and a half 


iT ON ritey times as wide as the diameter 


of the branch itself. 


Dandelions and other unsightly 3. Make a ball of moist 
weeds needn't mar the beauty of sphagnum moss about two 
any lawn this year. With End-o inches in diameter and three 
Weed, improved 2,4-D weed killer, inches long to cover the cut 
you can actually spray them away. section completely. Then 

You merely mix End-o-Weed wrap with a special plastic 
with water (8 ounces will treat 1600 material containing _ plant 
sq. feet) and spray it on. Thus, an foods, hormones and disease 
entire lawn can be weeded in less and pest repellents. 
than an hour. 

End-o-Weed destroys more than 
100 different kinds of lawn weeds 
without harm to ordinary grass. 
Kills leaves, stems, and roots. Get 
End-o-Weed from the dealer who 
sells you Vigoro. 


+. Once the plastic cover- 
ing is tied in place, no water- 
ing is necessary until the 
rooted plant is ready to be 
cut from the parent. 


The photo opposite shows a 
rooted plant ready to be 


E lant | ts, too! 
ad plan ond lawn ndeprenadanas potted. With most plants, 


End-o-Pest—All purpose dust—provides the pest | | f 
protection every garden needs roots may be expecter to ap- 


End-o-Pest ARC—Kills ants, roaches, chiggers and pear Ww ithin three to eight 
nany other lawn pests weeks after the method has 
been used. Photos: Airwrap, Agri-Plast Products Co 
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Weed Killers 

From page 159 

your lawn when there is a strong breeze, 
and always watch which way the spray 
particles are moving. Do your spraying 
during the early morning hours or late 
movement is at the 
areas, it is 


evening, when air 
minimum, On 
usually advisable to use a sprinkling can 
so that you can place the spray where you 
want it. 
which contains 2, 4-D, and apply the mix- 
ture with a fertilizer spreader. 

Most lawn grasses used in the north 
are fairly tolerant of 2, 4-D and it is fairly 
easy to control many of the broad-leaved 


small lawn 


Some gardeners use a fertilizer, 


weeds. Bent lawns and newly established 
blue grass and fescue lawns of six to 12 
weeks should not be subjected to any for- 
mulation of 2, 4-D. While bent 
lawns are tolerant, many may be damaged. 
Most gardeners use 2, 4-D during the 
late spring months. This is probably the 
poorest time to apply this chemical. With 
the destruction of the broad-leaved weeds, 


some 


crab-grass seedlings develop in this area. 
Thus these gardeners are merely changing 
their weed problem and actually creating a 
more severe problem, since there is no 
completely satisfactory crab grass_ killer 
for lawns. Late summer and early fall 
applications of 2, 4-D are much more satis 
factory as a good fertilizer program will 
allow for rapid development of the desira- 
ble grasses during the late fall and early 
spring. The bare spots left by the elimina- 
tion of the broad-leaved will be 
covered before crab grass gets a start the 
following spring. 

Keep Turf Heavy 


There is no better weed control measure 


weeds 


for lawns than the maintenance of a good, 
Thus 
a good fertilizer program plus high cutting 


heavy stand of the desirable grasses. 


of the lawn will be the eventual answer for 
lawn problems of any gardener. A well 
established, will readily 
A poor stand 
of close cut grass will always need a weed 


vigorous lawn 


compete with most weeds. 


control chemical. 

Most gardeners, at one time or another, 
encounter the problem of crab grass or 
foxtail in a part of their lawn. Phenyl 
mercuric acetate (PMA) and petassium 
cyanate (KOCN) are two of the chemicals 
which are usually suggested for control of 
KOCN is apt 
to be the safest material, in relation to blue- 
grass or fescue, but PMA is more likely to 
provide better control of grasses (weeds) 
with a chance of greater damage to the 
desirable turf. Both chemicals have been 
successfully used in controlling crab grass 
in lawns with practically no damage to the 
permanent Difficulties are usu- 
ally encountered, however, relative to 
timing of sprays, frequency of spraying, 
soil moisture, temperature and physiologi- 
cal development of permanent grasses and 
also of the Certainly, at the 
present time, it can be safely stated that 
chemical control of crab grass in lawns is 
not completely satisfactory. 


these undesirable grasses. 


grasses. 


weeds. 
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Agaleas 


For Color in 
The Garden 


The following listed Azaleas are full sized flowering plants, You will find 
them hardy and readily adjustable to your garden or home landscape, 
and a never-ending source of pleasure in form and color. 





SWEET AZALEA pink and white 
blossoms, spicy fragrance. 
$4.50 


18-24 in 

2-2 ft. 6.00 
ARNOLD AZALEA bright 
pink. 
2-2 ft. 
FLAME 
yellow. 
18-24 in 
2-3 ft. 7.50 
3-3 \% ft. 10.00 
TORCH AZALEA bright orange- 


red. 

15-18 in $5.00 
18-24 in 6.50 
2-24 ft 7.50 
KOREAN AZALEA large clear or- 
chid. 

15-18 in. $5.00 
18-24 in. 6.50 
ROYAL AZALEA large rose flowers. 
15-18 in. $6.00 
18-24 in 7.50 


lovely 


$9.00 


AZALEA red, _ orange, 


$5.50 


BEAUTY 
COCCINEA SPECIOSA 
FANNY 

GLORIA 
UNIQUE 


Our Catalog Lists More than 40 Varieties of 
Azaleas 





NAMED HYBRIDS 


All Ghents 18-24 in. $6.00 each 
ALTACLERENSIS. 


Deep yellow 
marked with orange. 
CELESTE A lovely 
pink, 

An out- 
standing orange-red. 

A gorgeous dark lilac- 
pink. 

MUNDI A. breath- 
taking orange. 

A yellow with accent. 


Send for your copy 


Weston Nurseries 


Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 


Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Hopkinton 2011 


WEllesley 5-3431 
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ectionable views, gives you abso- 
lute privacy, protection too, and 
many other advantages. Extends 
our home right to the property line. 
Erectin service almost everywhere 
f, it yourself. Visit our shop, 
pictures and 
prices, or telephone Walpole 70. 








WA Itham 5-7285 


NORUMBEGA NURSERY 


Landscape Contractors 
Arthur R. Leiby 


Office & Sales Grounds 
181 South Avenue 
Weston 93, Massachusetts 








STARTING NOW... 
Carefree living in Outdoor 
Privacy Can be yours 


falpole Rustic Cedar Screen Fene- 
ing does things for you. Erases ob- 











Walpole Woodworkers, Ine. || 


767 EAST ST. (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 


| 


n D 
ne 7 

| days Y | 

CEDAR FENCES * GARDEN TOOL HOUSES + OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
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the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 


shady places 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $90) 


For hord-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or 
more stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 14 ft 
on slopes. You cover large areas for little money. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. H12) 


Please note change. We have moved from New York 


ofter 75 years to better serve our growing business, 














SUPER QUALITY ~% 


BS 


prow OUR OFM NURSERIES WW HOLLAND 


GLADIOLUS, LILIES 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS 


and Many Other Varieties 
of BULBS, TUBERS, etc., of 
deJAGER’S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices 


SENT PREPAID IN_THE UNITED STATES 


deJAGER’S Gladioli Exhibit won 
the Highest Award at the 1952 
International Gladiolus Show at 
Leicester Englond. 

Send today for HOLLAND'S most 
Authoritative List including the 
Cream of the Latest New Intro- 
ductions as well as the Best 
Standard Varieties 


, de Jager & Sons. A 


RY 


Start horo Ser a 
belley Lurdon 
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get famous 
* 
yw Vv a 
FERRYS 
a 4 h& 
a . 1 ™ 
SEEDS 
n 4m A 
No wonder garde ners preter Ferry’s 
Seeds, SELECTED VARIETIES. A wide choice 
of varieties specially selected to thrive 
under your local conditions. MOST TRUSTED 
SOURCE America’s most widely used 
garden seeds the result of complete 
confidence in the world’s largest breeder 
and grower of home garden seeds .. . 
and of long-time satisfaction with per 
formance of Ferry's Seeds. Get the best. 
Get Ferry’s Seeds 
There's a FERRY DISPLAY near you 
FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


DETROIT . MOUNTAIN VIEW . MEMPHIS 


YOU'LL ENJOY “THE GARDEN GATE." Hear the 
Old Dirt Dobber’s gardening hints weekly on CBS radio 
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Fawn Lilies in Paradise Valley From page 155 


The author gets into position to photograph a treasured native plant at close range. 


In his search for an answer to his 
question as to how this burrowing takes 
place, he has written nearly two pages of 
listing each stage of 


asking himself the 


careful observation, 
growth as he saw it, 
how and why of the various steps, and 
suggesting that “the young botanist, or na- 
ture lover, will find here a field for original 
research.” He makes particular note of 
“curious, looping, twisting growths or roots, 
of a greenish white color’ and of the fact 
that they link two bulbs, an older one near 
the surface of the ground, and a new one 
more deeply buried. He suggests that these 
loops may be the burrowing agents, but 
does not satisfy himself that this is ac- 
tually the case. Finally, before handing 
over the problem to future naturalists, he 
says, “My own observations on the subject 
are not complete, but I think in the fore- 
going | have given the clue as to how the 
bulb each year sinks deeper into the 
ground,” 

The answer to both the how and the 
why, as well as a most interesting explana- 
tion of the process, is contained in H. L. 
Moldenke’s chapter on lilies in American 
Wild Flowers. The temptation is strong 
to quote directly from his wonderfully in- 
formative paragraphs on the subject, but I 
shall try to condense the information some- 
what After the mature seed germinates 
at the end of a dormant period of nine 
months, a tiny corm, producing but one 
The following sea- 
mentioned by 


small leaf, is formed. 


son the “curious growth” 
Burroughs appears, either above the sur- 
face or burrowing directly down without 
first surfacing. In either case there are 
“droppers,” as they are 
which burrow down- 


from one to three 
termed scientifically, 
ward at an angle of between 40 and 45 de- 
grees, forming at the end of each a new 
corm into which is transferred the food 
from the corm of the previous season. For 
four or more years this same process may 


continue. Annually the corms move fur- 


ther away from” where their parent seed 
was dropped, each year’s set being a little 
deeper than that of the previous season, 
and each putting forth but one small leaf 
to perform its work of manufacturing food 
that is stored up in the corms. At the end 
of this period the original seeds, averaging 
about five in number, may have produced 
as many as 45 plants. The corms are now 
buried deeply enough to have roots firmly 
established in more solid ground than that 
of the loosely woven mat of the forest 
floor. The time has now come for not 
one, but two, leaves to appear and for the 
plant to complete its cycle by producing its 
beautiful blossom to be fertilized and start 
new seeds on their long process of becoming 
fully matured plants. 

As the foregoing tells how the process 
occurs, it also explains that the seemingly 
basal leaves are in reality about half way 
along a stem which is partially underground. 
Dr. Moldenke continues with an answer 
to the why which was in Burroughs’ mind. 
As he states, the constant building up and 
transfer of the food supply results in a con 
siderable reserve supply of concentrated 
food ready for the transfer into seeds pro- 
duced by the fertilized flowers. This con- 
centration of food in the seed is almost 
sure to produce vigorous and healthy off- 
spring, because young plants depend en- 
tirely upon this one source for their initial 
growth and the production of their own 
first leaves. Therein lies one reason why, 
the underlying reason for most of nature’s 
processes, that of the survival and _ in- 
crease of any species. Moldenke points 
out further that the possible uprooting and 
killing of the plants by anyone picking the 
blossoms is greatly lessened by the simple 
fact that there are no flowers until the 
roots have had an opportunity to take a 
firm hold in the lower earth. 

It seemed strange to me when I read in 
several books that erythronium comes from 
a Greek word meaning “red” when every 
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fawn-lily I had ever seen was either yellow GIVE NATURE A BOOST 


or white. For a time I thought that per 


haps it referred to the pinkish coloring of WITH THE ACP TONES” 


the buds but, finally, I found an authority 
who stated that probably the original a 
name was given to the purplish blossom of Td To stimulate the PYs To reduce wilt and 
the early European species. Deploring ee natural tendency loss when trans- 
the use of such misnomers as adders " for roots to form planting, use 
tongue and dog-tooth violet, Burroughs on slips ‘and c uttings, you need Rootone. r es It — 2 plants grow new 
: You get faster rooting, heavier root sys- roots and reduces loss of water. Plant 
felt strongly that the flower had no appro- : eta ; Pancget mite 

tems. Fewer cuttings die from disease. starts growing again in a much shorter 
priate common name. I am sure he Newly added fungicide controls damp- time. Indispensable in the garden for 
would be pleased to find that his sugges ing-off and other soil-borne diseases. transplanting annuals, perennials, even 
tion of fawn-lily or trout-lily has been Treat grass seed with Rootone for a shrubs. This hormone-vitamin combina- 
adopted. These names were for the quicker, heavier stand, a thicker, more tion will give your transplants a better 


mottled-leaved variety, particularly FE. drought-resistant turf the first season. chance to grow into big, healthy plants. 


americanum; the name trout-lily was his ROOTONE* TRANSPLANTONE® 
WITH FUNGICIDE THE HORMONE-VITAMIN STARTER 


Ya-oz. packet 25¢ 2-oz. jar $1 Ya-oz. packet 25c¢ 3-oz. canister $1 





FRUITONE® SEEDTONE 
THE HORMONE SPRAY THE SEED PROTECTANT 


Use on tomatoes for an earlier crop of Recommended for both vegetable and 
bigger and more abundant fruit. Spray flower seeds. Increases stands and yields 
blossoms once a week for the first four by reducing seed decay, damping-off, 
weeks after blooming starts. Gives a bet- seedling blights. Safe to handle, will not 
ter set of pods on beans (lima, string or irritate skin. Guards against fungus 
soy) when sprayed on blossoms, espe- diseases of seeds. Especially effective in 
cially in cool, wet weather. This year early spring plantings. Just dust right on 
have the vegetables you like in plenty. seeds, then plant. 





2/5-oz. packet 25c 2-oz. canister $1 Vo-o2. packet 25c¢ 3-oz. canister $1 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. = NILES, CALIF 


ACP Weedone® + Weedone Crab Grass Killer + Weedust® «+ ACP Fruit Tree Spray 
ACP Soil Conditioner + Gro-Stuf « ACP Rose & Floral Dust + Trimtone 


| SOLID ALUMINUM 
MACO COLD FRAME SASH QUALITY STOCK 





=: 40x36 Light, rugged. Cheaper than wood 2k et Lily . Bulbs . : ph 


$9.95 inlong run. Plans for modern cold 
frame included. Less glass, but )¢ sladiolus i Gee. «0% % $2.95 


ry 40x54 with glazing clips. FOB Indiano 
BER $14.95 Check or M. O. Circular. “JAM ES P. McGROARTY 
526 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 
HIDDEN SPRINGS CO., DEPT. 31 KATONAH, N.Y. 





The Avalanche fawn-lily 





first choice, because “it blooms along the 





trout streams and its leaf is as mottled as a Sat age 
trout’s back.” Moldenke not only cails Please accept our invitation to join 


this the yellow fawn-lily, but also adds the The Massachusetts Horticultural Mociety 
delightful name, amber bell, one which Q 

surely would have met with Burroughs’ 
whole-hearted approval. Standardized 
Plant Names uses the name fawn-lily ORGANIZED eit! hit! & MEMBERSHIP 
throughout, but Dr. Moldenke lists the 15 1829 LER a\t Se J 14,000 
species of erythronium in his book about 


half and half as fawn-lilies and trout-lilies. . 
He does not call E. montanum the avalanche For nearly a century and a quarter, thousands of amateur gardeners and 
fawn-lily but the cascade trout-lily. How- professionals alike have enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are 
a . ” - many and the cost is modest. Annual membership at $4.00,per year provides 
ever, the former is used by many authori- | each member with these services—a year’s subscription to our magazine Horti- 
ties and, to me, it is most appropriate for culture, tickets to our great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized horticultural 
so lovely a blossom which thrives at the advice, the privilege of borrowing, in person or by mail, books from our great 
lg f tl em garden library (more than 30,000 volumes) and other special advantages. 
a SS ae See Some thousands of gardeners throughout the country find the library 
privilege alone worth the membership fee 


PLANT BUYERS GUIDE. 
__, By Edwin F. Steffek, $7.50 — : THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Serious gardeners should not be without this 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts 
excellent guide that lists 441 sources for 
specific shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals and 
bulbs. It is the only accurate and complete 
book of its kind in print. If you want to know send me more information free. 
where to find it, the Guide will tell you where 
ite ~ - purchased. Name 
y not order your copy today? 
HORTIC ULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT Street 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, City 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 
Please enroll me as a member $4.00 enclosed. 
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DUTCH GROWN 


““GLADS”’ 


For Exhibition Blooms 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 
K ' ‘ , 


HOLLAND'S GLORY 


HOPMAN'S GLORY 

JOHANN STRAUSS 

JOHANN VAN KONIFNENBURG 
LAVENDER DREAM 
LEEUWENHORST 


MARSHALL MONTGOMERY 


MODERN TIMES 
NEW EUROPE 
PAUL RUBENS 
Pax : 
SILENTIUM 
SNOWPRINCESS 
SWEET SEVENTEEN 
TOPSCORE 


Our new free 1953 catalog will be ready in May. 
Order your copy now! 


The HOLLAND BULB GARDENS, Inc. 


Post Office Box 361 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 











Michigan “Pete” 
Your Garden Helper 
says: 








MICHIGAN PEAT IS 
A-ways Setter! 


@ Michigan Peat comes already granulated and 
slightly moist. Its fine grind is ideal for top- 
dressing lawns or building new lawns. It is 
easy to use 


Michigan Peat combines benefits of peat 
moss and humus in one easy to use product. 
The natural nitrogen and beneficial bacteria 
of humus plus the moisture holding qualities 
of peat moss are all present in Michigan peat 


Michigan Peat has the necessary acidity 
which is required for proper growth of 
azaleas, rhododendrons, mountain laurel and 
other acid loving plants 

Michigan Peat's rich dark brown color makes 


a handsome background for plants as well 
as helping to keep weed-growth in check 


= SS SSS 


MICHIGAN PEAT is sold at better garden and 
hardware stores in 5 size bags (from ‘» peck to 
100 Ib.). Specify MICHIGAN PEAT. There is 
product “just like MICHIGAN 


— 


no other 
PEAT." 


For free copy of “‘What Every Home Gardener 
Should Know About Peat" write to 


MICHIGAN PEAT, Inc. 


267 Fifth Ave. New York City 16 
| 
==) SS) >) >) 
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The attractive garden of C. B. Stout of ae is, Tennessee, is one of the places to be visited 
during the Historical and Garden Tour planned for the 18th Annual Convention of the 
Men's Garden Club of America, to be held al the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, April 8-10. 





Citation to Joseph B. Gable 

The Gold Medal, the highest honor award of 
the American Rhododendron Society, was pre- 
sented to Joseph B. Gable of Pennsylvania 
Among other accomplishments, Mr. Gable is 
responsible for developing the Gable hybrid 
azaleas, a group of azaleas of the obtusum sub- 
series which are much hardier than any hereto- 
fore available. The Medal also went to Mr 
Gable for his hybrid rhododendrons adapted 
to the northeastern part of the United States 
and for his pioneer investigations regarding 
Asian rhododendron species and hybrids and 
to the part of the 


their suitability eastern 


country 


Maryland Pilgrimage 

The 16th annual Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage will again afford the public an 
opportunity to enjoy approximately 200 of 
Maryland's most beautiful homes and gardens 
The 12-day Pilgrimage, April 24-May 5, will 
of individual daily tours of 
counties and During ¢his period, the 
gardens are expected to be in their height, with 
azaleas especially adding brightness and color 

The proceeds of the Pilgrimage, sponsored by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland, will 
be used for the maintenance of the famous 
Hammond-Harwood House in Annapolis. For 
information about the tour, write the Pilgrimage 
Headquarters, Room 217, Belvedere Hotel, 
Baltimore 2, Md 


consist various 


towns 


Guide to Better Roses 

Copies of the “1953 Guide for Buying Roses,” 
a leaflet giving the national ratings and colors of 
the most popular rose varieties, may be obtained 
by sending a three-cent stamp (to cover mailing 
cost) to the American Rose Society, Harrisburg, 


Awards for Best Tulips 

The National Tulip Society has announced 
that awards for prize-winning tulips in spring 
garden shows have been increased. First prize 
will be $25 worth of imported Dutch bulbs, 
second, $15 worth of bulbs and third, bulbs 
valued at $10. In addition to 
awards there will also be special ribbons of 


certificates of 


achievement 

Garden clubs holding spring shows are urged 
to notify the National Tulip Society as soon as 
possible. Address all correspondence to Felix 


Ty roler, 37 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. ¥ 


Lecture on European Gardens 

Ernest K. Thomas, Executive Secretary of the 
Rhode Island Horticultural Society, will give 
the third and last talk in his series on the gardens 
of Europe at 7:45 P. M. on April 24 in Room 201, 
Rogers Hall, Brown University, Providence, R. I 
This lecture, entitled “Gardens in France, Italy 
and Other Countries” and illustrated with koda- 
chromes, will be held in cooperation with the 
Botanical Department of Brown University and 
the R. I. Botanical Club. Members and friends 
of the Society are cordially invited to attend 


Begonia Bessie Buxton 

Among the specimens in the begonia display of 
the New York Botanical Garden at the recent 
International Flower Show held in New York 
was the long-time favorite, Bessie Buxton, a 
winter-flowering kind of medium growth. This 
begonia, known for years as Upright 
Feasti, was named in 1940 by T. H. Everett in 
honor of Bessie R. Buxton, pioneer in begonia 
culture. Other unusual begonias shown were Axel 
Lange and L. R. Russell, two varieties raised in 
Belgium shortly before World War II and 
brought to this country recently by Mr. Everett 


some 
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Primrose Show 

The Spring Show of the American Primrose 
Society will be held in Portland, Oregon, on 
April 25. In conjunction with it, many gardens 
of members of the Society will be open to the 
public on that weekend. The Show this year will 
feature show and alpine auriculas, as well as 
late primrose species, including candelabras and 


others native to Asia, Europe and the U.S.A. 


International Cymbidium Show 

“Cymbidium Orchids in Fashion’ is the 
theme of the 8th Annual International Cymbi- 
dium Orchid Show to be held in the Santa Bar- 
bara National Guard Armory, Santa Barbara, 
California, April 23-26. In addition to the 
various displays of orchids, a fashion show will 
be held each evening showing the use of these 
flowers with the present-day styles. 


New House and Garden Tour 
Following in the footsteps of other federations 
of garden clubs throughout the country, the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania is 
sponsoring its first House and Garden Tour of 
Pennsylvania, May 7-12. This will give the 
public an opportunity to visit some of the most 
beautiful and interesting homes and gardens for 
which Pennsylvania is noted. The tour this year 
is limited to the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
Information and a descriptive booklet about 
obtained from the Garden 
Penn Shera- 


this event may be 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania, 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Spring Lectures in New York City 
Free illustrated lectures, held at the Museum 
Building of the New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, have been announced 
April 4, “Miracle of the Trees; Glory of Spring 
and Plant Oddities,’ John Ott Film Library. 
April 11, “Searching for Garden Plants in 
England,” T. H. Everett. 
April 18, “Africa — Charming but Unpredict- 
able,” Violet S. Murray. 
April 25, “What You Can Grow in Your City 
Backyard,” Harriet K. Morse 
May 2, “The Paris Botanical Garden 
Magnifique,” Dr. John D. Dwyer 
May 9, ““Miyah A Story of Water,” 
American Oil Co. 
May 16, “The Stony 
Houghton 
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New Post for Dr. Allen 

Dr. Raymond C. Allen, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, executive secretary of the American Rose 
Society, has been appointed director of Kings- 
wood Center, a new botanical and cultural center 
to be developed at Mansfield, Ohio. The purpose 
of the new Center is to provide a program of edu- 
cational, community and recreational activities, 
with special emphasis on the advancement of 
botanical science and the culture of plants 


Easter Flower Parade 

‘Pageant of Spring” is the name of the colorful 
Easter flower show featured in the Conservatory 
Range of the New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, March 27-April 12. Eight thousand 
tulips, 2000 daffodils, 1000 hydrangeas and 200 
Begonia semperflorens will highlight the spec- 
tacle, along with azaleas, camellias, standard 
freesias, calceolarias, cinerarias, iris 
Wedgewood and calla lilies. The 
been planned by T. H. Everett, horticulturist of 
the Botanical Garden 


roses, 
pageant has 
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‘From a POWERFUL JET 


to Softest Rain 


ee ae | 
A perfectly wonderful hose nozzle to add to 
any gardener’s pleasure. Light, strong, and 
rust-resistant, it has finger-tip control. This 
Elkay Hose Nozzle gives sprays from seedling 
dewdrops to jet power. Quick, positive shut 
off. Will reach roof of a two-story house. 
(Handy for fire-fighting, too.) $1.50 postpaid. 
No COD’s please. Guaranteed to please.) 
(Send 25¢ for Gardening Hints booklet.) 
ALBIN of CALIFORNIA, Room 64, 1401-59 
W. 8th St., Los Angeles 17, Cal. 


POWER SHOW'R — AMAZING NEW SPRINKLER 


Revolving or steady so versatile. Tailor- 
made “‘rain’”’ large circular area, long nar- 
row strips, half circles, figure eights. Power 
Show’r can be adjusted to water at base or top 
of foliage. Even distribution which really 
soaks the ground in a short time. Performs at 
pre-set high or low speed. Chrome-plated with 
alumilite base. Only $3.50 ppd. No COD'’s 
please. Satisfaction guaranteed. (Send 25¢ for 
Gardening Hints booklet.) Albin of Cali 
fornia, Rm. 94, 1401-59 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles 17, California. 


When Buying for your Garden 


Please Mention HORTICULTURE 


Tuvited “Jo Visit 


Our new office. 


garden store. 


and nursery sales ground... 


Recently completed for the greater convenience of our many 


gardening friends. 


You will find a splendid selection of hardy nursery stock and 
garden accessories for the discriminating home gardener. 


Visitors are always welcome 
Ask for Free Catalog 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 
Just off the New Route 1 at Route 97. 


Makes All Plants THRIVE 


EVEN IN THE POOREST SOIL! 


ORCANIC Liquid Fish PLANT FOOD 


— WW a greener lawn, lovelier flowers, bigger 
egetable *s with BIO-GRO true liquid fer 
It’s complete food for all plants, 
absorbed through roots and leaves 
for po Me net growing results. 

10-5-5 Formula gives DOUBLE VALUE 
PLUS natural plant growth factors. Not a 
slurry or emulsion. No burn, odor or waste; 

‘ os indefinitely Ideal compost activator 

ECONOMICAL—EASY TO USE. Pint can 
makes 40 to 100 gals. ne aT solution 
miy $1; Qts. $1.6 G all post 
paid. Free Garden Bookiet. Order NOW 


BIO-GRO Div. D, Bioproducts, Warrenton, Ore. 


—GLADIOLUS— 


BAY STATE INTRODUCTORY OFFER /1 
BULBS for 
1 0 Post Paid $250 
25 Varieties of Good Blooming Bulbs 1 Inch and Over 
Bulbs 1%’ to 1%" in Diameter Per 10 
KARDINAL SPELLMAN .. . reddish violet 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN .. . lavender 


DAISY MAE... . large orange 
MINIMUM ORDER, $2.00 


Send for FREE Catalog — 59 Varieties Listed 


BAY STATE BULB CoO. 
481 SO. MAIN STREET, MANSFIELD, MASS. 
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Keep that sparkle 
in your lawn with 


Sc. 


LAWN CARE 
PRODUCTS 


Visit the Scotts dealer in your 
community at once, or write to 
OM Sxl & SONS CO 
127 Spring St, Ohio 
Write today for “Lawn Care". A 
two year subscription is FREE. 


Marysville, 





GREENHOUSE 


THIS MODEL 34,999 


Now is the time to put up that new greenhouse 
you've olways wanted to have fresh flowers in 
abundance next fall and winter. It is simple 
with Orlyt. Easy-to-put-up any time, anywhere. 
Sections go together with bolts and screws. Orlyt 
pictured is 10 by 11 ft. ready to go on your 
foundation. Others from $175 to $780. Choice 
of slanted or straight{sides and Lean-to green 
houses. Foundation, benches, automatic heat and 
ventilation extra, but reasonably priced like the 
greenhouse. Write for Free Booklet No.A-70. 








LORD é BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON WN DES PLAINES 


SECRET of gardeners’ faster, 

easier flower watering for 15 

(: - years! Releases full hose volume 
~ in gentie, soaking flow safe for 
SUM tiny plants. No splashing or wash- 
outs. Guaranteed. Request folder 
WaterWand ends torever muddy feet, wet clothes! 
if dealer can't supply, order direct. $3.95 ppd 


WATERWAND—P.O. BOX 25-F -MENLO PARK, CALIF. 


BETTER THAN FERTILIZER! 


CTIVO is amazingly useful for energizing, conditioning, 
BUILDING and BALANCING soils (which no chemical 
fertilizer can do!) whether you use it direct in soils, mulches 
hot beds, ete. or for making better compost quicker the odor 
less way, even from garbage, sawdust or soot ANY 
MONTH OF THE YEAR! Complete details free 425 Ib 
g@mem compost size, $1; 1350-1700 Ib. size $2.59. POSTPAID 
Your local dealer or 
BRECK’S, 85 Franklin St., 
Boston and Chestnut Hill, 
SOIL-SERVICE, P. O. Box 
131, Townsend, Mass 


Buy U.S. Bonds 
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Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower accepts a bouquet of the new red hybrid tea rose, President 


Eisenhower, named for her husband and developed by Conard-Pyle, 
at the opening of the 1953 Flower Show at Washington, D. C. 
Eisenhower, 


Penna., 


Mrs. William Herbst, Mrs. 


West Grove, 
Left to right: 


Granville Gude and Margaret Herbst. 





Mass. Horticultural Society 

Spring Lectures 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

announces the following free lectures on 

various phases of home gardening to be 
given at Horticultural Hall, Boston, during 

April and May. 

Tuesday, April 14, 8:00 P.M. **Let’s All 
Plant Vegetables,’ Henry Wendler, In- 
structor, Agricultural Dept., 
Plain High School. 

Tuesday, April 21, 8:00 P.M. “Design 
in the Home Garden,” Brenda E, New- 
ton, Landscape Architect and Associate 
Editor of Horticulture, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

Tuesday, April 28, 8:00 P.M. — “Pointers 
on Home Landscaping,” Seth L. Kelsey, 
Landscape Architect and Horticulturist, 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Tuesday, May 5, 8:00 P.M. 
How of Pruning,” G. L. 
sistant Curator of Education, 
Botanical Garden. 

Tuesday, May 12, 8:00 P.M. “Stump the 
Garden Experts,’ Chairman, Prof. Ray 
M. Koon, head, Waltham Field Station; 
Marjorie Mills, Radio Commentator and 

Prof. W. D. Whitcomb, En- 
Waltham Field Station; 

Lewis Lipp, Propagator, Arnold Arbo- 

retum; Daniel J. Foley, Editor of Horti- 

Massachusetts Horticultural 


Jamaica 


“The Know- 
Wittrock, As- 
New York 


Columnist; 
tomologist, 


culture, 
Society. 





Trees to Plant 

‘ NE of the noblest and handsomest 

shade trees for the home garden or 
public park is the unusual katsura tree, 
Cercidiphyllum japonica. This attractive tree 
has much to recommend it: hardiness, neat, 
rounded, heart-shaped leaves, relative free- 
dom from disease and pests, a symmetrical 
form, and a fast-growing habit and good 
fall color. 


Katsura tree was introduced from Japan 
about 1865. Young plants are shrubby in 
habit, and older specimens, which attain a 
height of 30-40 feet, may often have sev- 
This low-branching character, 
well-proportioned 


eral trunks. 
along with a regular, 
growth habit, makes katsura highly desir- 
able for the spacious lawn, while for shade 
and beauty it is unsurpassed. 

The leaves of this tree, like those of red- 
bud in size and shape, are purplish in color 
when they unfold in the spring. Later they 
become deep green above and silvery be- 
neath before changing to yellow and scarlet 
in the autumn. The flowers are inconspic- 
uous and the male and female appear on 
separate plants, as they do on holly. The 
innumerable seed pods, which stay on the 
trees during the winter, gradually break 
open, scattering their small 
the ground. 


seeds to 


Literally hundreds of thousands of seed- 
lings are found under some of the specimens 
of katsura trees at the Arboretum each 
spring. These self-sown seedlings, which 
transplant easily, are gathered and lined 
out in nursery beds. 

Katsura grows rapidly in 
moist, a condition that suits it best. Should 
the soil be sandy, it is best to enrich it with 
rotted manure and then mulch it with peat 
or leaf moss. Given this attention, katsura 
will flourish and develop into an attractive 
specimen that will be a joy for many years. 


soil which is 


Lewis Lipp, Propagator 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





The Arnold Arboretum has on hand sev- 
eral thousand young katsura plants for free 
distribution to garden clubs or groups. A 
package of 25 plants, 18’’-24"' high, will be 
sent to interested organizations as long as 
the supply lasts. Simply write Lewis Lipp, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass 
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The lawn for the land you love! 


Half a million more seeds per pound than most 
other brands. Be sure—Plant TUF-TURF! 


PACKAGE PLANT ! 
-~ tee AT YOUR 


1 pound 250 sq-ft. 
3 pounds 750 sq-ft. DEALER — OR 
WRITE US 


5 pounds 1250 sq-ft. 
25 pounds 6250 sq-ft. 


Send For Your FREE Seed Catalog NOW 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, 
ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 








Inc. 


ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


Ez yrected 
GREENHOUSE 


>.) Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E.zyrected Green- 


, =. 
rd “ec 
; . S&S 
‘ . re 
“a ta 
: a 4 Es houses are economical, 
: Es * attractive, and easy to 
es Os * erect. Made of redwood 
, 


and aluminum--no rust, 
Ry 


Cf 
, 


fe 


* 


no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations 


FREE E CATALOG 


ON REQUEST 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


1518 W. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX. 


(——Barnhaven’ 8 Famous——\ 


‘PRIMROSES ) 


FOR EASTERN GARDENS 





Silver-dollar size Polyanthus 
(in countless shades and tints) 
Doubles 
Miniatures 





Auriculas 
Asiatic Primroses 
PLANTS TRANSPLANTS SEEDS 
for spring delivery 
Unique, illustrated hand-book 
CATALOG (free) 


BARNHAVEN Gresham, Oregon 


Prevent am ag 


Evergreces, 
Flowers, Gardens 
LIQUID CHAPERONE keeps dogs and 
cats from ruining evergreens, lawn, “~~ 
garden, etc. Protects everything . 
that grows, also outdoor furniture, > 
porch, even garbage can. Harm- - 
less, economical. Just spray on—it ~ * 
won't wash off. A little goes a long 
way. Handy &-oz. bottle now only $1. 


Quart $3, Gallon $8. 


POWDER CHAPERONE 

for Use Indoors 

No more dog hairs! 
Protect chairs, rugs, 
ete. Shaker Pkg. $1. 
yond CHAPERONE keeps 


ng furniture 











SEND 
O MONEY | 
Order 
Chaperone 
makes th stay where C.O.D. plus post- 
belong. Shaker Pkg. only sty, age (or send cash 
Money-Back y | at our risk and we 
Guarantee kW will pay postage). | 
SUDBURY LasonAToRy, Box 70 , South Sudbury, Mass. | 
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Wind flowers 


Le pom peengy we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion: why do wild flowers change their 
locations from year to year? Of course, we 
can answer this question almost before we 
have asked it, for nothing in the growing 
world is permanent. 

Lady slippers which we planted and 
others which grew naturally in our soil 
have now disappeared, and a pine grove 
near a brook has been entirely taken over 
by these mysterious wild flowers. Last 
summer I counted 200 blossoms and there 
were many more. 

The rue anemone and its sister, the wind 
used to carpet our woodland, but 
now to my regret they growing more 
rare each year. The anemones are some of 
the first flowers that bloom in the spring. 
They come along soon after the hepaticas. 
We wonder how these frail little plants can 
survive the cold winds of early spring, but 
if we look closely we see that the stems are 
fastened firmly to a horizontal root stock 
just under ground. There was an ancient 
saying that only the winds can open the 
anemones, hence the name wind flower. 

Many poetic legends are told of the 
anemones, but these refer mostly to Euro- 
pean varieties which are acrid and sup- 
posed to be poisonous. European peasants 
will run past a colony of these seemingly 
innocent flowers, believing the air near them 
to be tainted. The identical plants that 
grow in our New England woods also grow 
in Asia. In China they are planted on 
graves and called the death flower. 

There is also the star anemone, or star 
flower, which has the same grace and light- 
ness as the wind flower, but is not a true 
anemone. Nothing is lovelier than the 
pasque flower, Anemone pulsatilla. It is a 
heavenly blue and is not unlike the he- 
patica. It is supposed to be a good rock 
garden plant, but it has never been willing 
to grow for me. There is also the tall sum- 
mer anemone called thimble weed, so 
named after its oblong thimble-like fruit 
Compared with the spring anemones this 
one is rather coarse and stiff. 

Rutu D. Grew 
Wild Flower Preservation Soc. 
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Favorite Hemerocallis 


Many fine hemerocallis have come onto 
the market in the past few years. Of all the 
fine yellows, Hyperion is the most popular 
in our section. In the southern states Mrs. 
B. F. Bonner stands the heat better. Both 
of these beauties grow in my garden, but a 
soft yellow which I consider even better is 
Hesperus, one of the Sass introductions. 
Hesperus is a tall, strong grower, with huge 
blossoms of re-curved lily-like form; satiny 
in texture, the exquisite, lemon-yellow 
color does not fade in our hot midwest sun. 
I love the name Hesperus, because it means 
“Western Evening.” 

Harmonious companions for Hesperus 
are heavenly-blue morning-glories, on a 

See page 194 
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PRIMROSES 


Write for Free Catalog 


Largest Assortment in New Color 
Developments 
PLANTS IN BLOOM: $4.00 doz.; 
$30.00 per 100 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


Dept. H CAPITOLA, CALIF i 
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THE NEW WEATHER WATCHER 
UNDERGROUND WATERER 


Grow lovelier flowers and finer vegetables by provid- 
ing a constant supply of moisture to the roots, Ideal 


ype sciesese 


Cucumbers, melons, celery, head lettuce, Gladiolus 
bulblets and many others yield amazingly well when 
planted in a circle around them. Try them for big yields 
of luscious tomatoes. 

A waterer placed between two dahlias, tuberous 
rooted begonias, etc., gives astonishing results. Use 
them in your pansy, aster and snapdragon beds. 

Ideal for weekend gardens, terrace and hillside plant- 
ings, cemetery lots, etc. Use them beside transplanted 
shrubs and trees to insure vigorous growth until estab- 
lished. Fine for rock gardens. 

2 UNDERGROUND WATERER KITS ONLY $1.10 
6 UNDERGROUND WATERER KITS ONLY $3.00 

EACH KIT CONTAINS one Vinyl. filler tube, one 
adapter cap, two glass wicks and full instructions. Use 
with one, two or four quart Mason type jars. 

INSTRUCTIONS for making and using @ similar 
waterer included FREE, if you order during April. 

ORDER NOW. Place them near your choicest plants 
and seeds this spring. Lasts for years. 


WEATHER WATCHER 


Downers Grove, Ill. 





————=Rock Plants 


Hardy perennial plants for rock gar- 
dens or borders, many potted for sum- 
mer moving. Visitors welcome. 
Catalog, with road map. Dept.B | 


PEARCE SEED CO. "iW stnsey. 
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NORTHERN GROWN 


NATIVE FERNS, PLANTS, 
EVERGREENS 
NEW HYBRID LILIES 


Catalog on request. 


Charlotte, 
GREEN BUSH GARDENS Cheriore 














CLASSIFIEDS 


Nate 15 cents a word, minimum $1.50. cash with order 
(losing date fifth of month preceding date of issue 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


LEAF-CUTTINGS. Your choice newest varieties. Priced right 
Send for free list today. NAOMI'S AFRICAN VIOLETS, Dept 
H, Brockport, New York 


TO ROOT AFRICAN VIOLET LEAF FAST, dip in African 
Violet Rooter, a hormone. In 2 or 3 weeks, it'll have roots. Masy 
Positively. $1 ppd. Money back guarantee. RIVER PRODUCTS, 
722A Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo 


ANTHURIUMS 


HAWAII'S ANTHURIUMS In bloom Select plants $2.50 
each, 6 for $8.95. 12 for $15.50. Airmail prepaid. No C.O.D.'s 
please. Free Tropical plant catalog. CAL-HAWAII GREEN 
HOUSES, P. 0. Box 468-H, San Pedro, California 


BOOKS 


Free list of gardening books. Very helpful in making up garden 
club programs. TROVILLION PRESS, Herrin, II! 


HOW TO GROW DWARF MING TREES~ Here's a new 
illustrated booklet giving history and step by step procedure on 
«rowing these fascinating trees. Also tells how to find valuable 
wild growing specimens. Send today for “Raising Dwarf Trees 
For Pleasure And Profit with 3 packets of DWARFING 
TREE SEEDS, $1.95 ppd. Write to DON PEDRO FARMS, 
HO, Rte. 2, Box 1007, Stockton, California. Write for FREE 
seed list and information 


WAYSIDE PLANTS OF HAWAII by Willis T. Pope 
IS] species described, 160 illustrations, color key, medicinal 
poisonous and weeds. Control. Bibliography. Common and 
Botanical names. $3.75 postpaid. Address Dr Willis T. Pope, 
HOMEGROWERS, Waimanalo, Oahu, T. H 


BULBS 
SEEING IS BELIEVING. A RIOT OF COLOR from 80 corgeous 


Ciladiolus Bulbs for $2.25 Postpaid. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS. Our list on request. Webster, New York 


200 pages 


Jumbo Size, 2” 
post paid 
Box 743, New 


SPECIAL, 25 GLADIOLUS BULBS, Mixed, 
Diam. Every bulb a different variety for only $2 
Ask for Price list. NEW ENGLAND BULBCO., 
London, Conn 
RARE BULBS (Imported) Mystery Lily, Hardy Amaryllis 
Lycoris, Red, Yellow, Pink and Mixed. 6 bulbs for $1.75, 12 
bulbs for $3.00 46 Bulbs, 12 of each color, labeled, $8.25 
NEW ENGLAND BULB CO., Box 743, New London, Conn 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
varieties Also 


catalog 
Indiana 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS Fine 
Dablias, Delphiniums, and other Perennials. Free 
rERRACE VIEW GARDENS, Dept. 2, Greencastle 


RARE SPIDERY FULJI Chrysanthemums 2 each 6 kinds, Doz 
$3.00. Singles, Poms, Buttons 2 each 10 kinds $2.00. Labeled 
Prepaid. GABLES NURSERY, Haralson, Georgia 


DAHLIAS 
double) or COLTNESS (single). Stocky 


in. bands; mixed colors only. Shipped 


ARROW 


DAHLIAS: UNWIN 
plants for early bloom, in 2 
May 15 - June 15. $2.50 dozen postpaid. Order now 
HEAD GARDENS, Plain Road, Wayland, Mass 


DAHLIAS. Detroiter. lke. Dearcy Sainsbury. Comando. A. D 
Lovani. Nicky K. Orchid Lady, collection of 8, $3.00. Free list 
8. KNOBLOCH 4499, M24, Metamora, Michigan 


DAHLIAS. 33°; discount for five, three of a kind for the price 
of two. List free. EASTVALE FARMS, Middleboro, Mass 


DAHLIAS OF MERIT AND HONOR ROLL. Prices reasonable 
Free catalog. THOMAS GALVIN, Belleview Avenue, Salem. 
M assachusetts 


DAHLIAS, eight laree beauties $2 
$2; Poms, Miniatures, twelve for $2, Postpaid 
19 Allerton St., Quincy, Mass 


Mixed lost tag. fifteen for 
A. MARTELL, 


DAYLILIES 
DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors 


New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog tell 
ing Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 


DELPHINIUMS AND COLUMBINES 
HAND CROSSED. DELPHINIUMS Every plant a master- 


piece. New types. New colors including rose and pink. True 
perennials. Hardy gigantic, double. Seeds planted in March 
bloom in August. Seeds $2. packet (Fractional packets 25c (wee 
Sie - $1.) Plants blooming size 25¢ each. (Minimum 10.) Postpaid 
Safe delivery guaranteed 

COLUMBINES — Lone spurred, tremendous size, glorious. Seeds 
25e - 50e - $1.00. Plants same as delphiniums. DELPHIA DELI 
GARDENS, Puyallup, Washington 


DELPHINIUM: PACIFIC HYBRIDS; wel! hardened plants. will 
bloom this summer Shipped in 2 in. bands at proper time this 
spring Your choice; deep blue, medium blue, pure white, $3.25 
josen postpaid ARROWHEAD GARDENS, Plain Road 
Wayland, Mass 


DIGITALIS SEEDS 
Suttons Excelsior Hybrids carry flowers all around. 40¢ liberal 


packet. CYCLAMEN, hardy garden. 3 assorted $1.00. Julia 
Seide, Marblehead, Mase 


EARTHWORM BREEDING 


LET OUR HYBRID BROWN NOSED ANGLE WORMS 
fertilize and stir your soil. Breeders 500 - $5.00, 1000 - $8.00 
prepaid. Complete instruction manual tells all about it - $1.00 
SMITYS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, R. #2, Middleville 
Michigan 


FLOWER & PLANT SEEDS 
RARE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. Rhododendrons, 


Primulas, Orchids, Iris, Liliums, ete. 20 kinds, $2.00; 50 kinds, 
$4.00. GHOSE, Town-end, Darjeeling, India 


GIANT TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS yellow. pink. white 
orchid, erimson, rose, mixed - 35, $2.00. Double asters, world's 
finest, any color or mixed, 40 - $2.00. Zinnias: Burpee hybrids 
mixed, dahlia flowered any color, 40 - $2.00. All-double petunias, 
mixed, 20 - $2.00. All-colors mixed bedding petunias, 40 - $2.00 
Prepaid prices. All strong transplanted, weather hardened 
Delivery planting time. Get our bi list transplants and potted 
annuals now. WARD, Box 144, Hillsdale, Michigan 


GERANIUMS 


UNUSUAL GERANIUMS, many varieties. including colored 
and seented leaved. No shipping. PALMER PERLEY. BAY 
ROAD GARDENS, Rt. 1A, Ipswich, Massachusetts 


HOME FOR SALE 


A Gardener's dream 8 room gambrel roof, architect desiened 
house with seclusion and 2 acres of garden land a wealth of 
excellent plant material, landseaped grounds only a mile from 
Historie Lexington Green. Call Lexington 9-0764-M for appoint 
ment 


HORTOCLOCHES 


$3.00 ONLY. Frames to make 24 ft. Row of Hot Tents for bring- 
ine on seedlings and early salads. You buy glass locally. Send 
for full particulars and Catalogue of | ncommon Vegetable Seeds 
with American equivalents of Enelish money), and details of 
my special Dollar Parcel, MISS KATHLEEN HUNTER 
Nurseries, Callestick, TRU RO, Cornwall, ENGLAND 


IRIS 
7 IRIS PRIZE WINNERS: Creat Lakes, Wabash, Golden 


Majesty, Gudrun, Sable, China Maid, Missouri. £3.00 del'd 
Three lots $7.50Cataloe. EVANS IRIS GARDENS, Box 4011-H, 
Cleveland 23, Ohio 


LILIES 
AMAZING HARDY JAPANESE MAGIC LILY, Lycoris Squam- 


iera fragrant exquisite lavender-pink blooms late summer 
Plant now. 6 large bulbs $1.85 - dozen $3.50 postpaid. Remit 
with order please. JOHNSON BROS, P. 0. Box 463, Bound 
Brook, N. J 


NERINES 


BULBS, Flower in the Fall. Rest al! summer. $1.00. Write Supt 
MALDSLAY, Newburyport, Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


LAELIA ANCEPS. Flower at Christmas. Beautiful large plants 
$5.00. Write Supt. MAL DSLAY. Newburyport, Mass 


GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME Blooming size cattleya 
$2.00 each, three for $5.50. Free Cultura! Instructions. Send no 
money. Pay on Delivery. CLARENCE J. BENDLE, 613 Fifth 
Avenue Building, Moline, Illinois 


ORCHIDS, Coelogyne cristata, 3” fragrant white blossoms 
guaranteed living-room thriving blooming plants @ $2.00, 
CATTLEYA blooming size @ $6.00 BRECK’S CHESTNUT 
HILL or Julia Seide, Marblehead, Mass 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


PLANT MUTATION PROVIDES A PROFITABLE HOBBY 
Experimental Kit Complete With All Necessary Supplies And 
Instructions $5.00 SEXTON LABORATORY, P. 0. Box 
5081, Gulfport 7, Florida 


NEW MAINE 55— Orland, Monmouth. Erie, Eden, Vermilion, 
and 25 other standard and everbearing varieties Raspberries, 
Blueberries, Asparagus— Catalog freee WALTER K. MORSS 
& SON, Bradford, Mass 


NEW, ALUMINUM, garden labels. Wholesale to secretaries 
Write for “Money Maker” plan, and samples. SHEILL NUR- 
SERY, Birmingham, Michigan 


PERENNIALS 


Send for folder on such garden favorites as PULMONARIA, 
MINIATURE ROSES, ROSE DAPHNE, many other PEREN- 
NIALS and GROUND COVERS. MOHLE MEADOWLAND 
NURSERY, Great Meadows, N. J 


PLANTS 


PLANTS. full line of annuals and vegetable plants. Boxed and 
coldframe grown in composted soil. Sorry no shipments. FRED 
E. EPPICH 35 Wilson, Street, Norwood, Mass 


HAWAII'S FAMOUS FLOWERING PLANTS Anthuriums, 
Bird of Paradise, Orchids, Tree Ferns. Write for free catalog 
CAL-HAWAII GREENHOUSES, P. 0. Box 468-H, San Pedro 


California 


5 house plants, 5 eeraniums, 5 bezonias, 2 African Violets, 2 
started gloxinias, or 2 tuberous begonia tubers. $1.00 each col 
lection or 6 for $5.00. Postage 25¢ ESTHER LATTING 
Warner, N. H 


State Inspected Strawberry Plants. Leading varieties. 25-$1.25 
50-$2.15: 100-$3.25. postpaid. Free circular. FRANKLIN 
ROBERTS, Boxford, Massachusetts 


POSITIONS WANTED 
HEAD GARDENER ON LARGE ESTATE — present posi- 


tion eighteen years — have experience in organic gardening. 
forty-three years old. Write Box 30, HORTICULTURE. 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER wants position on estate in 
Detroit, Michigan, or Southern California. Full knowledge of 
trees, shrubs, plants, greenhouse. Write MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, Box 400 Employment, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 


PRIMROSES 


Splendid heavily rooted young plants from excellent strain 
Plant in well prepared soil partial shade. $1.50 per dozen. Ten 
dollars hundred. ASHUMET FARM, Falmouth, Massachusetts 


RHODODENDRON 


(Carolinianum) Rhododendron (Maxi- 
Azaleas, — (Tsuga). Heavily 
rooted. Wet Moss packed. 3-4 ft. Assorted as wanted 
100 $28.50; 50 $18.00; Doz., $6.50 PREPAID. NATURE'S 
GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Georgia 


ROSE BUSHES 
ROSE BUSHES, Large, heavy rooted, two-year, ever-blooming 
varieties only. $7.95 per dozen postpaid. Free descriptive list 
McFARLAND’'S NURSERY, Tyler, Texas 


WANTED 


RHODODENDRON 


mum) Kalmia, Native 


Middle age landscape gardener for small nursery in Pennsylvania, 
cool working conditions, house available. Write stating salary 
and experience. Opening April Ist. HORTICULTURE, Box 52 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass 


GARDENER-CARETAKER all year round in Manchester. 
Vermont. Married man over thirty. Furnished home. Two 
children possible. Wife to do some housework. Excellent refer- 
ences required. Write P. O. Box 387, Manchester, Vermont 


DIRECTOR FOR GARDEN CENTER IN CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Must have horticultural background. College graduate preferred 
Send detailed resume and address to: Mr. Cornelius Hauck, 435 
Dayton Street, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


GARDENER — WRITE—STATE AGE, etc. Immediate open- 
ing. Box 60, HORTICULTURE 


WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS & FERNS. Healthy, hardy, mature. Packed 
fresh. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Rfd. Home, 


Pennsylvania 


Ask for list. AMERICAN 


FIFTY KINDS of Wildflower seeds 
Garden City, Michigan 


PERENNIAL GARDENS, Box 37, 
NATIVES WILDFLOWERS: Rhododendrons, 


greens, shrubs, perennials, ferns. Free 


trees, 
rHREE LAt RE LS. Marshall, North Carolina 
WORM WIZARDS 


WORM WIZARDS. W ork Wonders fertilizing, aerating, cultivat- 
ing, irrigating soil. 500-$4.00. 1000-$7.00. Directions with every 
order. BERKSHIRE EARTHWORM FARM, 566 South Street 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


azaleas, ever- 
Catalogue 


Color Is Their Theme 
From page 154 


western China, are not hardy enough to use 
in cold climates. But individuals are being 
found here and there which seem to endure 
the conditions of eastern North America, 
so that we may eventually have a satis- 
factory list of such plants to be recom- 
mended widely. At present most of them 
are as tender as boxwood, at least. They 
will be well worth watching as hybridization 
and trials are extended both here and 
abroad, for their usefulness is great. 
When one has in his garden a sufficient 
quantity of plants of a stature to support 
trimming, he will find nothing more 
delightful to use for cutting than the blooms 
of rhododendrons and azaleas. Such azaleas 
as R. roseum, R. vaseyi and R. calendulaceum 
may be grown almost anywhere in the 
winter temperatures of New England, and 
branches of these can be very effective when 
used in flower arrangements. Although gar- 
den clubs rightfully regard such wild species 
as “conservation material,” and frown upon 
their use in exhibitions as cut flowers, there 
ought to be no possible objection to their 
being used in such a way for private enjoy- 
ment when they are grown in cultivation. 


HORTICULTURE 





Tomorrow's 
greenhouse — 
Today! 


i‘ialdor 


Aluminum Greenhouses 
All styles and sizes 
Write for illustrat 
brochure No. 18 























Since 1946 — the BEST greenhouses available — 
ANYWHERE! Easily erected — easily extended. 
Lowest costs — highest values. 

TEN-YEAR WARRANTY! Prices from $278.25. 


AND— for that EARLY START — 


Chase PMGs 


the successor to cold frames! 
PORTABLE MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


ae 


f - 
: \ 


Folder 
PMG-25 
Forarow 15 ft. lone, 20 in. wide, 16 in. high 


frames and glas 
(No COD's, Amey only $2900 delivered 


Over 17 MILLION IN USE — worldwide! 
PMG's give PROTECTION from 
weather — birds — animals 

PRODUCTION — QUICKER — EASIER! 
Send 25c for 42-page booklet telling how to use 
PMGs with | 5 kinds of flowers, 24 kinds of vegetables, 

WALDOR GREENHOUSES 

Box 188-L Salem, Mass. 


‘Keesesessesesesesesss vont | 


* Hardy Ferns & Wild Flowers: 


fs Spring Price List of Hardy Ferns, Wild PH 
3% Flowers, Bulbs & Native Orchids free 4 
a on request. 3 
Southwick, 46 


SJOHNSON’S NURSERIES wesscchoscnet 


anes #SBBASSSS RESRBARAS SA 
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COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 

DE 3-3317 

WA 5-4270J 

25 Eastern Ave. 


REE SURGEONS 
Dedham,’ Mass. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


COLORADO ——— 6 year trans- 
plants, 8 to inches tall. Blue- for, $ 











green to BR. blue color: com- 
pact sturdy handsome specimens 
or hedge. Postpaid at planting time 
For Complete Catalog 
write to Box 8-D 


Evergreen 


FOR 
Better LAWNS 


And GARDENS 


Women Can Operate it 
Free Catalog. 

Write neorest branch 
ESHELMAN CO., Dept. 124 
119 Light St., Balto. 2, Md 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago |, Ill! 


105 Lake St., Reno, Nev. 
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A wide variety of perennials is listed in the 
catalog of LAMB NURSERIES, EAST 101 SHARP 
AVE., SPOKANE 2, WASH. 

Amaryllis, clivias, gloriosas and other tender 
and hardy bulbs for pot or garden culture may 
be had from cecIL HOUDYSHEL, 1412 THIRD sT., 
LA VERNE, CALIF. 

The profusely illustrated catalog of stuart 
A. MENNINGER, STUART, FLA., is given over to 
usual and unusual flowering tropical trees 

For all kinds of primroses consult the catalog 
of BARNHAVEN GARDENS, BOX 218, GRESHAM, ORE. 

Flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, roses, and 
other plants and supplies are listed in the 1953 
garden annual of PETER HENDERSON, STUMPP & 
WALTER CO., 1010 GARFIELD’ AVE., JERSEY CITY, 
NEW JERSEY 

The catalog of the sSaRCOXIE NURSERIES, 
SARCOXIE, MO., lists woody plants, fruits, peren- 
nials and roses. 

Roses and perennials are featured in the cata- 
log of CONARD-PYLE CO., WEST GROVE, PA. 
BIRCHVILLE GARDENS, PLAINVILLE, 

specialize in glads. 

The 5. E. MILLER NURSERIES, CANANDAIGUA, 
Nn. ¥., sells hardy fruits and woody plants. 

Alpines and native plants of western U.S. can 
be obtained from FRANK H. ROSE, 1020 POPLAR 
ST., MISSOULA, MONT 

PORTER-WALTON'S garden book is given over 
to flower and vegetable seeds and nursery stock. 
The address is p. 0. BOx 1619, SALT LAKE CITY 
10, UTAH. 

Seeds of flowers and vegetables and of farm 
crops are offered by the BARTELDES SEED CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, MENTOR, OHIO, is a special- 
ist in all kinds of roses. 

For waterlilies and other water tplants consult 
the attractive catalog of WM. TRICKER INC., 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J., AND INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 

Glads are sold by ARTHUR A. ARENIUS, 59 
BLISS RD., LONGMEADOW, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 

Peonies, iris, own-root lilacs and other plants 
are featured in the newest catalog of BRAND 
PEONY FARMS, FARIBAULT, MINN. 

Ornamentals, perennials and other 
plants may be obtained from KANSAS LAND- 
SCAPE NURSERY CO., 1416 EAST IRON, SALINA, 
KAN. 

Listed in the garden book of KRIDER NURSER- 
IES, MIDDLEBURY, IND., are woody plants, peren- 
nials, bulbs, roses and fruits 

For seeds of vegetables and flowers consult 
MAX SCHLING SFEDSMEN, 618 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 

Fragrant glads are offered by 0. £. SPENCER, 
103 EB. GLEN AVE., PEORIA HEIGHTS, ILL. 

All kinds of dahlias are listed in the catalog of 
PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS, 3380 ELY AVE., 
NEW YORK 69, N. ¥ 

The EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, EASTON, MD., 
offers woody plants, perennials, fruits and roses 

Evergreens, shrubs, perennials and other 
plants may be obtained from the PINE GARDENS, 
49 PINE ST., MILTON, MASS 

The 1953 catalog of the CALIFORNIA NURSERY 
CO., NILES, CALIF., lists roses, woody plants and 
fruits for warm gardens 

For hardy nuts consult 
HILLSDALE, MICH 

Tropical and hardy water lilies and other 
water plants are available from THREE SPRINGS 
LILYPONS, MD 


CONN., 


roses, 


HEBDEN H. CORSAN, 


FISHERIES, 
The attractive garden book of Torry's, 
MADISON, N. J., is devoted to ornamentals, peren 
nials and roses 
Hardy fruits and ornamental plants are listed 
in the catalog of KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Grow Flowers All Year ‘Round In Your Own 


a aS 


GREENHOUSE 


Think of it, your own greenhouse. 
Grow flowers, plants and vege- 
tables right in your own back yard. 
The METROLITE, designed by one 
of the largest manufacturers of commercial green- 
houses, is the economical answer to home goarden- 
ing. The METROLITE is factory glazed, pre-fabricated 
FROM THE GROUND UP...you do not hove to build 
a basic wall...all you do is erect the METROLITE 
according to the simple instruction sheet. Basic 
house of 10° 8’ by 4’ 8° with additional sections 
of 4’ 8’ available. Write for illustrated brochure 


METROPOLITAN GREENHOUSE MFG. CORP 


Flushing Avenue + Brooklyn 37, New York 








Now you can soak 5 plants at 


. . 
onetime with yourgarden hose. 
SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose. Has 5 outlets, 
each with small Koroseal hose; two 13 ft. long, two 
9 ft. and one 7 ft. Place ends of hose at base of 
selected plants and run small stream of water for 
deep, thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year 
guarantee. Complete, reedy to use $6.95 for 
unit with sprinklers order SPRINKLEZE, $8.95 
Guaranteed 4 pone tory 
Send check or MO and we pay posta 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Deot. A-9, 406 Dantzler S%., Saint Matthews, S.C. 


of 


PITZONKA’S 
PERENNIALS 
FOR '53 
Are of the finest varieties of 
perennials obtainable. Plat- 
ycodon, Daylilies, Bleeding- 
hearts, Babys-breath, Pium- 
bago are only a few of the 











many lovely perennials can 
tained in our new 1953 
perennial color catalog 


Pitzonka has spent years 
gathering together what he 


thinks is the greatest of great selections 
Why wait longer Send today for your peren 
nial catalog so you can start planning to make 
1953 your year in perennial gardening 

Write today sending 25¢ in coin in order that 
the catalog may be rushed to you 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM & NURSERY 

Box 343 BRISTOL, PA. 


PRIMROSES from 


Rugged New Hampshire 


BOULDER WALL GARDENS Walpole, N. H. 
Mixed, $4.50 doz. Sp. Handling, Postpaid 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


1953 ANNUAL MEETING AND 
LUNCHEON OF THE SOCIETY 
Saturday, May 23, 
at the Union Building, MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE, East Lansing 
Morning Annual Business Meeting 
Afternoon Program, Speaker 
Tours of the ¢ ampus 
Luncheon, $2.00 per plate 
Reservations, with check, to 
Michigan Horticultural Society 
rhe White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


PILGRIMAGE OF THE 
GARDEN CENTER 
Wyan 


1953 
DETROIT 
May 23 and 24 Grosse Ile, 


dotte and Trenton Gardens 


June 6 and 7 


(,ardens 
June 13 and 14 North Woodward 
Gardens and Estates 
Tickets, $1.00 for each tour 
For further 
Detroit Garden 
7-8580) 


THE 


Dearborn and Detroit 


contact 
(LOrain 


information 
Center 


WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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BARTON'S 


IN A LOVELY 


MRS. ROBERT 

GARDEN SHOP (GarpeNn A‘ 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Unusual containers in alabaster and 

old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 

Write for catalog 
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THe MaAssACHUSETTS 


HorTICULTURAL 


Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 
SHOW 
May 4 and 5 


SOCIETY 


TULIP 
SHOW 
May 19 and 20 


Admission Free 
DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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© COMING EVENTS 

| , 

E ou a 

Apr. 2, 9, 16. College Park, Md. Unit 
Flower Show School, Federated Garden 
Clubs of Md., University of Maryland 

Apr. 8-10. Memphis, Tenn. Annual Conven- 
tion, Men’s Garden Clubs of America, 
Peabody Hotel 

Apr. 22. Wethersfield, Conn. African 
Show, Central Conn. Saintpaulia 
Webb Barn, 211 Main St 

Apr. 23-26. Santa Barbara, Calif. 8th Annual 

Orchid 


Violet 
( lub, 


International Cy mbidium show, 
National Guard Armory 

Apr. 23-24. College Park, Md. 
Meeting, University of Maryland 

Apr. 23-25. Nashville, Tenn. Annual Conven- 
tion, African Violet So« 

Apr. 24-May 5. Maryland House & Garden 
Week. Write: Pilgrimage Headquarters, 
Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore 2, Md 

Apr. 24-May 5. Pennsylvania House & Gar- 
den Tour. Write: Garden Club Federation 
of Pa., Penn. Sheraton Hotel, 39th & 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Apr. 25. Portland, Ore. Spring Show, 

of America 

Week in 

Week, 


Holly 


Spring 


Ameri- 
ican Primrose Soc 
Apr. 25-May 2. Garden 
Write Historic Garden 
Jefferson, Richmond 19, Va 
Apr. 26-May 1. San Francisco, Calif. 24th 
Annuai Meeting, National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Fairmont Hotel 
May 1-8. Oakland, Calif. California Spring 
Oakland Exposition Bldg 
May 2-3. Pasadena, Calif. Rose Show, 
Pacific Rose Odd Fellows 
175 N Los Robles Ave 
May 2-3. Columbus, Ga. Spring Flower Show 
May 5-12. New York City. Annual showing of 


Terraces, Garden 


Virginia 


Hotel 


Garden Show, 


Temple, 


Soc., 


Gardens and Penthouse 
Clubs of New York City 
May 6-9. Victoria, B. C. 
Garden Festival, Victoria Hort 
May 7-9. Little Rock, Ark. Rose 
Little Rock Rose Festival Committee. 
May 14-15. Boston. Gardens, Beacon 
Hill Garden Club Mrs. Thomas 
Rice, 54 Chestnut St., Mass. 
May 165. Milton, Mass. Plant Sale, Milton 
Garden Club, home of Mrs. Haverly 
Foster, 239 Randolph Ave., Milton. 


Victoria Spring 
Soc. 


Festival, 


Open 
Write: 
Boston, 


Hemerocallis 

From page 191 

fence or trellis, a drift of Texas plume 
Gilia rubra), and white phlox, also shasta 
blue mist flower, and blue canter 


Purity cosmos are attractive as 


daisies, 
bury bells. 
a background for this tall, graceful daylily, 
and the 
lovely as a background for Hesperus. Green 
shrubs or vines are ideal settings for any of 


arching sprays of buddleia are 


the hemerocallis. 

My plant of Hesperus was set in quite 
ordinary soil three years ago last September 
and a vear ago in July it had six stalks of 
The buds numerous I 
lost count of the beautiful blossoms that 
opened over a long period. Weeks of bloom 


bloom! were so 


may be expected from an established plant 

of Hesperus. Blossoms cut in morning stay 
open until ten at night. 

Fern CuristiAn Miter 

Windsor, Missouri 


| you with 


FAST - STRONG 
LUXURIANT 
Ze PLANT GROWTH 


Now — even hard packed, 
borren soil — can be con 
ditioned to give you the 
loveliest garden in the 
neighborhood. 


ae 


thot you have been reading about. 


JIFFY will stabilize 
the soil, let air and 
nourishment down to 
the roots, aid plant 
start and growth, re 
tain moisture, retard 
soil erosion 


Easy to Use 
Effective 
Economical 


In easy-to-use, low cost flake form — 
dissolves in woter. 
At your favorite garden supply store. 


1127 Richmond St. 


Royal Home Products, Inc. fit’ twat) OHIO 





Complete Landscaping and Design 
vy Lowns vy Plantings vy Walks 
y Terraces vy Rock Gardens Vv Stone Walls 
e Rotavating and Tractor Service « 
Pruning Power Mowing Trimming 
Estimates and Advice Free 
Member of Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


B oO N N Y’s LANDSCAPING 


SERVICE 
29 Vineyard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


TRowbridge 6-4045 











ROTARY 
TILLER 


Turns virgin ground into a 
garden bed in one opera- 


ploughi 
euiating 
Women can Also WER 
MOWERS & RIDING TRACTORS frem 
. Free Catalog. Write nearest branoh :- 
ESHELMAN C oe R-57, 119 Light 
St., Balto {2, Md., N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicage 1 mM., 106, jake St., Reno, Nev. 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 
FREE! SEED & PLAN 


New fascinating HOBBY! $ $ $ $ 
OPPPORTUNITY! Real LIVING 
Ming” Trees — Beautiful elm, orange, 
oak, cypress—any kind! Full grown but 
miniature. Help us fill huge demand from 
Interior Decorators, Offices, Hotels, etc 
FREE Seed and Plan write 
NATIONAL NURSERY GARDENS, Dept HR-4 
8463 Seo Van Ness, Inglewood 4 Celifornie 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, illus 
trated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a Publisher 
it tells how we can publish, promote and distribute your 
book, as we have done for hundreds of other writers. All 
subjects considered ae authors welcomed. Write today 
for Booklet HO. It's 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1. 
Caltf.: 6356 Holly wood Bird, H aly we ocd 28 








White birch, lombardy pop- 
lars, weeping willows 3 to 4 
footers 19¢ each, any com- 
bination. $3.75 minimum 
order postpaid. April ship- 
ment. Order now. Instruc- 
tive list features white birch 
clumps and roses. Full line. 


Irv. Hanson's Willmar Nursery 
WILLMAR, MINNESOTA 


GLADIOLUS a ae 
We can supply 
the best. Our stock and service 
unsurpassed. Be sure you have our list. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. 


ACUSHNET, MASS. 
SSR SESSTERTRER BRR e 
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THRILLING 
WY STERN’S 3" 


PAGEANT OF 


CORONATION 


Camellia-Flowered Hybrid 


DEGOMAS 


GIANT § 
Most amazing colors 


Here’s your biggest garden thrill! 
You've never seen such exotic color— 
such rare beauty of bloom. Truly, these 
Stern’s Begonias are the queen of the 
hybridizer’s art. One of the world’s 
most spectacular flowers—they measure 
up to 8 inches across. This is the type 
of begonia featured in LIFE Magazine. 


Exquisite corsage flower 
for every day—for every dress 
Both in shape and in size, each Corona- 
tion Begonia is almost identical to the 
fashionable Camellia that leading florists 
sell for $3 each! It’s so easy to make cor- 
sages at home! Wear them in 6 brilliant 
colors—a different color for every dress. 


Here’s a secret, girls —when there's romance 
in the air—wear a Begonia in your hair. 


Glowing colors for shady gardens 


These Stern’s Coronation Begonias will 
brighten the darkest corners of your gar- 
den. Plant them in a shady nook, in the 
shadow of your home, They’ll thrive 
almost without direct sunlight—even 
where other flowers cannot live. Plant 
where their clear bright color will shine. 


INCH FLOWERS 


LOOK! Just like 
most expensive 
Camellia. Grow 
your Own corsages 
—wear one every 
day! Makes a 
3 A wonderful gift. 
LIVING COLORS FOR 


PORCH AND WINDOW BOXES 


A flower lover's conversation-piece. Your 
guests will gaze in amazement and envy. 
These magnificent Begonias are extremely 
vigorous growers. In pots or in a flower 
box they'll produce many huge blooms 
in a wide range of brilliant colors. 


Easy to grow—Require little care 
One of the easiest, surest flowers to grow. 
These Stern’s Hybrid Begonias are im- 
ported giant bulbs (tubers)—largest of- 
ficial No. 1 size—the finest grown. They 
produce luxuriant foliage of such beauty 
that the leaves alone make it a valuable 
and beloved house plant. Because the 
flowers are of immense size, the stems 
are extra sturdy, strong and erect. 
Practically 100% trouble-free. Seldom 
bothered by insects or disease, you'll 
never have to spray or dust them. 


Spectacular Shady 


Garden Flower Bed 


Plant these Stern’s Begonias 
informally under trees, or in 
dark corners of your garden. 
Plant assorted colors for most 
brilliant display. They thrive 
in any good (well drained) 
garden soil. 


Send check or money order. See prices in coupon > 
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I want the 


~~] © Bulbs (one 
color) 


each color) 
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CHECK QUANTITY 


of each 


$2.00 


Cl 12 Bulbs (twe of 
J each color) $3.50 NAME 


a 24 Bulbs (feur of 


$6.00 


) SQ Bulbs (nine of 
each color) $11.50 
96 Bulbs (sixteen of 
—J each color) $19.50 
All Prices Postpaid 


RARE EXOTIC BLOOMS 
FROM JULY ‘TIL FROST 


You'll enjoy magnificent color from 
late spring until late fall—up to 150 
days of flowering glory. Now more 
colorful than ever, Stern’s offers these 
exquisite flowers in a wide range of 
brilliant colors. Their velvety texture 
glows with iridescent color. Their 
lovely shape is like the prized camellia 
—a masterpiece of symmetry. Don’t 
miss this garden thrill of a lifetime! 
Plant this spring! 


EXCITING CORONATION COLORS 
BLOOMS IN FIFTEEN WEEKS 


Now available in 6 gorgeous colors 
VELVET RED LADY SALMON 
PRINCESS PINK TIARA GOLD 
ROYAL ORANGE ERMINE WHITE 


Order Now for Immediate Delivery 


Start begonias indoors now. Plant in pots or 
boxes. Set outdoors about time tomatoes are 
set out. Complete, easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions sent with every order. 


USE ORDER FORM=~-MAIL TODAY 


STERN’S NURSERIES 
Dept.H, Geneva, N. Y. 


“Queen of flowers.” 


Amount Enclosed $__ 


ADDRESS 


a 


Send Stern’s Coronation Giant 
Begonias—guaranteed to bloom in 15 weeks or my money back! 
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Dirnaw RASPBERRY 


Produces Bumper Crops From 
Mid-August Until Fall! 


Imagine! By planting this sensational new Durham 
Raspberry this Spring — you'll have huge, luscious 
raspberries this August right up to November! Yes, 
here’s a heavy-yielding new hybrid that produces big 
“out of season” crops. Its unique bearing habit allows 
the fruit to ripen down the cane, so the foliage actually 
protects the late berries. And what delicious berries they 
are!... with a true wild raspberry flavor and aroma... 
juicy, non-crumbling berries for freezing, preserving, for 
luscious raspberry shortcakes on crisp Autumn nights 
Ad —or just eat ‘em sun-drenched off the plant ... you'll love them! And they 
a wh ae +.) ‘ keep coming back year after year, producing one bumper crop after an- 
oy oN aes, \ other. Easy to care for—just cut all growth to the ground every Fall, 
al tf dyes 7, * wee thereby eliminating any diseases. And this new Durham Raspberry is a 
y big money-maker for road stands—because it’s a good spreader and plant 
maker. Plants themselves grow over 4 ft. in one season! But order now! 
10 plants for $4.75; 25 plants for $7.75. Order No. DY 101 


GROW UP TO 60 QUARTS OF STRAWBERRIES 
IN LESS THAN 6 SQUARE FEET OF SPACE 


"PYRAMID GARDEN 


Now you can grow up to 60 quarts of red 
GROW LEMONS ripe berries — in just 6 square feet of 
space! That’s right! This new terraced won- 
UP TO ] POUND EACH | der garden keeps up to 75 strawberry plants 
4 in a limited area. And because the plants 
ina flower pot are elevated — in a pyramid fashion — each 
gets full sunlight . . . produces quicker, big- 
ger, more abundant harvests. Easy to pick 
from — simple to care for. No hunting, 
searching or bending for ripe berries 
they're right there in full view, ready to 
gather without any effort. It’s a wonderful 
way to grow vegetables and flowers, too. 
This amazing Pyramid Garden is made 
of a graduated series of 5” tall aluminum 
rustproof circles. Easily erected, comes with 
complete instructions. And you'll have lus- 
; > 1o ; ? > 7 > 
Superfection Everbearing Strawberries (or 92226, Poramid Bed (6 1". 02230, 25-Plant_ Pyramid. 
: diameter, 4 terraces) $9.95 Bed (4',’ dia. 3terraces) $7.95 
the sensational new Red Rich) offered with 02225 Pyramid Bed with DZ233 25-Plant Pyramid 
the Pyramid Garden. Plants set this April 75 Superfection plants.$14.95 Bed & 25 Superfection $10.95 
or May will give you quarts upon quarts D2Z227 Pyramid Bed with DZ239 25-Plant Pyramid 
of succulent ripe berries this August! 50 Red Rich plants........$17.75 Bed & 25 Red Rich........$12.95 
aS SE ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe, 





BRECK'S, 273 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 
Please send me, postpaid, the following items; in the quanti- 


Keep all your plants labeled 
with PERMANENT LABELS 4. ties indicatea: 
DY!0!1: DURHAM RASPBERRY PLANTS 
“ f (10 for $4.75; 25 for $7.75) 
—" 
. 02226: 75-plant PYRAMID BED ($9.95 
Ever run short of lemons just D2225: 75-plant PYRAMID BED 
when you need one most? Well, 
now you can grow them right 
in your own home .. . in a 
flower pot! And what handsome, 
big lemons they are — often 
weighing over 1 pound apiece! 
Of course, we won't guarantee 
that you'll have a ripe lemon 
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! with 75 Superfection plants ($14.05) 
x 02227: 75-plant PYRAMID BED 
with 50 Red Rich Strawberry plants ($17.75) 
The answer to your plant label problem I D2Z230: 25-plant PYRAMID BED ($7.95) 
- weatherproof — rustproof — inexpensive J 02233: 25-plant PYRAMID BED 
and permanent. Simply write firmly, with 
ball point pen or pencil on its softish sur- I 
everytime you make a lemon face and emboss the name into the metal 4 
pie — but you will have them —never rubs off. Ties easily with wire. Try 
them and you'll want more. 31/2” long H 
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several times a year. You get a 
large 2-year fruiting size Pon- Pkg. of 100, only $1.00. Order No. AZ489 


derosa Lemon plant for only 
$1.75. Order No. DY653 


with 25 Superfection plants ($10.95) 


D2Z239: 25-plant PYRAMID BED 
with 25 Red Rich plants ($12.95) 


DY653: PONDEROSA LEMONS ($1.75 each) 
AZ489: PERMANENT TALABELS (100 for $1.00) 
I enclose $ 














SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 Address 
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B R re C K S 273 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. & Shimmer ene 





Mail Coupon Now / 





